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Labor Notes 


By Meyer Halushka, Lecal 1 











Science Careers for Women 


Leaving out the engineers and the 
medical profession, one out of every 
fifteen American scientists is a wom- 
an. More women scientists are em- 
ployed in the chemical industry than 
in any other. In 1947, the total was 
5,400. Some 2,050 are employed in 
mathematics. Bacteriology absorbs 
about 1,000. From 500 to 1,000 have 
positions in engineering, physics, and 
general biology. In _ bacteriology, 
general botany, and mathematics 
(exclusive of statistics), women make 
up more than 20% of the total 
workers. 

Trends indicate that employment 
of women in chemistry and in the 
biological sciences will increase. Gov- 
ernment and industry should provide 
ample opportunities for employment 
of women in physics. Teaching at 
the college level for Ph.D.’s, and in 
high school for those with lower de- 
grees, will provide jobs in mathe- 
matics, geology, and geography. Me- 
teorology, however, is considered al- 
most entirely a man’s field. 

These conclusions are in a report 
issued by the Women’s Bureau enti- 
tled, The Outlook for Women in 
Science. 


AFL Plans Integrated 
Educational Program 


More than 50 educational and re- 
search directors of AFL unions 
gathered in New York on March 25 
to map out an integrated educational 
program for the AFL. The confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Workers 
Education Bureau, national educa- 
tional agency of the AFL, took up 
such topics as the need of audio- 
visual materials in the AFL educa- 
tional program, the National Labor 
Extension Service Bill, the relation- 
ship between AFL unions and uni- 
versity extension programs, and 
evaluation of the coordinating, plan- 
ning, and organizing of educational 
work by the Workers Education 
Bureau. 

At a luncheon meeting the confer- 
ence heard Joseph Keenan, director 
of Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation, discuss how that organiza- 
tion can dovetail into the broader 
educational program of AFL unions. 
He noted that LLPE plans to con- 
duct its work through many educa- 
tional media. A weekly newspaper 
with a starting circulation of 80,000 


is planned, as is a nightly broadcast 
by an outstanding radio commen- 
tator. The production of films to 
show labor’s contribution to the 
general welfare of our country is 
also planned. 

“We want to work very closely,” 
Mr. Keenan concluded, “with the 
Workers Education Bureau and the 
educational departments at all levels 
in the AFL.” 

Among those in attendance at the 
conference were three AFT mem- 
bers: AFT Research Director Flor- 
ence R. Greve, Mark Starr, president 
of AFT Local 189 and educational 
director of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, and Ben- 
jamin Barkas, member of Local 3, 
who represented the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor. 


“Socialized Medicine” 
In Canada 


Saskatchewan, Canada, a province 
the size of Colorado with a popula- 
tion of over a million, has had so- 
cialized medical care for three years. 
Every citizen has basic hospital 
services On a pre-pay insurance basis 
costing $10 a year per adult, and not 
more than $30 a year per family. 

At the end of the first two years, 
122,000 hospital bills had been paid 
at an average cost of $45 per hos- 
pital confinement. About 400 bills 
were over $500. Administration cost 
was 8.1%. No hospital deficit was 
recorded. The number of hospital 
beds has more than doubled since 
the plan was adopted. 


White Collar Unionism 


Why are white collar workers hard 
to organize? Professor C. Wright 
Mills of Columbia University has at- 
tempted to furnish the answer in his 
forthcoming book, The New Middle 
Class: A Study of the White Collar 
People. 

He concludes that the slow prog- 
ress in organizing managerial, tech- 
nical, and professional employees, of- 
fice workers, and salespeople is due 
in part to the following circum- 
stances: 

1. Unions have not been available 
to them. It is much easier to join 
an existing union than to organize a 
new one. 

2. Many have had little contact 
with union members and hence have 
developed a prejudicial, anti-union 
attitude. 


3. Many still want to believe that 
they can “get ahead” better as indi- 
viduals depending on recognition of 
personal ability. 

However, unionization of white 
collar workers has made impressive 
gains in recent years. In 1900, 2.5% 
of the white collar employees be- 
longed to unions. Wage workers 
then had 8.2% in unions. Today 
16.2% of the “salaried” personnel is 
unionized, compared with 44.1% 
of the wage workers. Thus while 
union membership among wage 
workers has increased about 540%, 
the increase in union affiliation among 
white collar employees reached 650% 
during the same period. The number 
of white collar unionists has now 
reached a total of close to two and a 
half million. 

In railroads, government, and en- 
tertainment, 58% of the white collar 
workers belong to unions. In the 
postal service practically all .white 
collar people are union members. 
Only about 5% in other branches of 
federal, state, and local government 
are organized. 

Almost all musicians and actors 
are unionized. About half of the 
editorial staffs of newspapers carry 
union membership cards. 

Of the 9.6 million wage and salary 
workers employed in retail and 
wholesale businesses, less than 3% 
are affiliated with labor. Engineers 
and architects are almost completely 
unorganized. Despite the rapid 
growth of the American Federation 
of Teachers, only 3% of the teachers 
are union members. Over a million 
of our colleagues are still to be en- 
rolled in the ranks of organized 
teachers. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Open Huge Health Center 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Oscar R. Ewing, AFL Pres- 
ident William Green, N. Y. Commis- 
sioner of Health Dr. Harry S. Mus- 
tard, former Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, 
and other distinguished leaders 
joined David Dubinsky, president of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, at ceremonies mark- 
ing the completion of a $3,500,000 ex- 
pansion program at the Union Health 
Center, 275 Seventh Avenue, and 
the rededication of the institution. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Report to the Membership 


HE last convention of the AFT requested a 

fuller reporting both from the Executive 
Council and from the president. I should like, 
therefore, to submit to you a report on some of 
the strategic happenings of the year. 

In spite of a limited budget for travel, a large 
number of the locals have been visited during the 
past year. By the end of March the Atlantic 
seaboard, Ohio, Pennsylvania, the South, and the 
Midwest had been quite well covered by your 
president, and a trip to various locals in the 
Far West had been planned. Secretary-Treasurer 
Irvin R. Kuenzli also visited many locals in the 
South and the Midwest. 

One of the most important problems before 
the organization at this time is: How might the 
national organization improve its services to the 
locals? Certainly no national or international 
union in the United States provides such exten- 
sive services to locals at such small cost as does 
the AFT. During the last five years the services 
to locals have been greatly expanded without any 
increase in national per capita—despite the 
tremendous increase in the operating costs of the 
national organization because of inflation. Yet 
there is need for constant study of the possi- 
bilities of extending even further the services to 
locals and providing the financial support for 
such services. This problem might well be the 
concern of the coming convention. 

Many and important services are now provided 
through our research department, our Washing- 
ton representative, the AMERICAN TEACHER and 
various AFT pamphlets, releases, and publica- 
tions, financial aid to the state federations of the 
AFT locals, AFT’s defense of academic freedom, 
and Secretary-Treasurer Kuenzli’s assistance to 
locals, especially in periods of crisis—as well as 
through the presentation of the AFT viewpoint 
in educational and international meetings and in 
conferences with labor groups, Congressmen, and 
government officials. 

One important point that should not be for- 
gotten is the fact that it is only through the 
national organization of the AFT that the various 
AFT locals are able to operate as labor organiza- 
tions and to secure the support of AFL groups 
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for their programs. For it is the national AFT 
that is affiliated with the AFL, thus enabling the 
AFT locals to present their viewpoint to their 
central labor bodies and their state federations 
of labor. It should be remembered also that part 
of the per capita payments to the AFT is used to 
pay the dues to the AFL. Neither should it be 
forgotten that a national organization of any 
significance must maintain adequate national 
headquarters, with an office that is accessible to 
a considerable proportion of its members and an 
office staff that can keep the extensive records 
and business accounts that are necessary, and 
do the overwhelming amount of clerical work 
required in any large national organization. 

Another important point to be remembered is 
that only through the small per capita payments 
to the AFT have the remarkable achievements 
of the organization in the fields of child welfare, 
international education, veterans’ welfare, school 
finance, federal aid, and vocational education 
been made possible throughout the years. 

The AMERICAN TEACHER has carried a full re- 
port to all members on all major issues before 
the organization and, in reporting the Executive 
Council meetings, has listed the vote on each 
issue in which there has been a division. Com- 
plete minutes of the Executive Council sessions 
have been sent to each local. 

A sub-committee of the Executive Council is 
now bargaining with our office employees on a 
revised pension program. 

Plans for increasing the strength and extending 
the program of our state federations are pro- 
gressing, with at least four state groups, at this 
writing, planning spring conferences to set up 
comprehensive, vigorous programs for the next 
school year. 

In the area of legislation three main issues 
have commanded most of our effort: federal aid, 
social security extension, and workers’ education 
services. In February I made a trip to Miami, 
where the AFL Executive Council was meeting, 
to obtain immediate all-out backing from the 
AFL for our federal aid program, and to solicit 
the help of the AFL in obtaining consistent rec- 
ognition of the AFT from the Office of Education 
in the various commissions and programs directed 
by that office. Wholehearted support was given 
by the AFL in both cases. 

Proposed social security legislation was influ- 
enced to a considerable degree by the AFT. These 
things we may take at least some credit for: 
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1. Inclusion of provisions for extending cover- 
age to teachers not now covered by pension plans. 

2. Protection of existing pension plans for 
teachers by including a provision that no public 
agency or board which serves as an employer 
shall be authorized to place its public employees 
under the Federal Social Security Program unless 
such agency or board shall have certified to the 
Social Security Board that the employees under 
its jurisdiction have petitioned by majority vote 
to be placed under the Federal Social Security 
Program. 

The AFT is thus discharging its responsibility 
to support good social legislation and is also pro- 
tecting fully the interests of teachers now cov- 
ered by good pension systems. 

Federal aid legislation is moving—the Thomas 
bill in the Senate, the AFL bill in the House. 

AFT Vice-President Arthur Elder and AFT’s 
Washington Representative Selma Borchardt 
have both worked extensively on proposals for 
legislation to establish a federally financed pro- 
gram for the extension of labor education. Our 
own John Connors, director of the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau, and Secretary-Treasurer Kuenzli 
have been very close to this particular legislative 
problem. 

The organization is working out of the tough 
financial spot in which our ambitious program of 
the past two years put us. It is to be hoped that 
a sound program of aid to state federations can 
be worked out at the Milwaukee convention. We 
must encourage the establishment of compre- 
hensive permanent programs at the state level, 
and yet we must not increase the already heavy 
fiscal burden on the national organization. 

The California labor movement is subsidizing 
a full-time organizer to increase AFT member- 
ship in that state. A new local has just been 
chartered in San Diego, California. It is highly 
probable that there will be further expansion 
in that state. 


The number of letters which have been sent 
directly to me by members has been overwhelm- 
ing. With limited secretarial funds I have tried 
to deal with and reply to every letter. All re- 
quests for information on procedure and all let- 
ters containing suggestions have been answered 
and/or passed on to the Executive Council for 
action. 


The entire Council has done a yeoman’s job 


of facing our financial, organizational, and policy 
problems. 
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For the coming year considerable attention 
should probably be given to: 

1. Increased and specific help to locals in the 
building of trade union programs. 

2. Support in building strong and permanent 
AFT organizations on the state level. 
‘i Reaching the graduating seniors in our 
schools of education and our teacher training col- 
leges through an organization associated with our 
locals in the areas or by direct assimilation into 
our locals. 

4. Establishment of a permanent home for the 
AFT. 


5. Construction of machinery to handle the 
numerous problems of violation of academic 
freedom, particularly at the college level. 


6. Determining the function of vocational edu- 
cation within the total educational program and 
formulating the principle which the voca- 
tional education program should be based. 


These and many other problems will be the 
direct concern of the delegates at the Milwaukee 
convention. Suggestions which members may 
have on any issue should be directed to the Ex- 
ecutive Council in care of the national office. 


The spirit within the AFT locals throughout 
the nation is extremely good. Most of our locals 
are building well within the labor movement and 
are making outstanding contributions to the so- 
cial and economic progress of all our people. 


JOHN EKLUND 





Position of Executive Council 
On Publication of Statement 
{ By Ex-Local 430 


Ateouest has been made to the AMER- 
ICAN TEACHER that ex-local 430 of Los 
Angeles be granted space to reply to the 
statement of the Executive Council explaining 
why the charter of the local was revoked. The 
position of the Executive Council regarding 
this matter is as follows: “The Executive 
Council! has the bility under certain 
conditions of revoking charters of local 
unions. The Council also has the responsibility 
of explaining to all affiliated unions of the AFT 
why such action is tcken. The Council is not, 
however, obligated to enter into debate, | 
) through the official journci, with the local 
whose charter has been revoked, 

the Sours s0 revocation. Under the A 


its case at that time." 























Can UNESCO Bring 
World Peace? 


A FUNDAMENTAL question at the great 








conference on UNESCO in Cleveland, 
March 31 to April 1 (where this is being writ- 
ten), is whether UNESCO can succeed in so con- 
ditioning the thinking of the peoples of the world 
that wars may be abolished and men may live 
in permanent peace. While activities in the field 
of international relations and international edu- 
cation constitute only one phase of the compre- 
hensive professional program of the AFT, the 
promotion of international friendship and world 
peace is, in a sense, essential to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the entire program of the AFT. While 
there is a tendency of the human mind, in time 
of peace, to shrink from contemplation of war 
and the basic causes of war, it is true that con- 
sideration of such matters as child welfare, salary 
schedules, teacher tenure, academic freedom, sick 
leave and retirement plans may be futile if the 
nation becomes involved in an atomic war. An 
ideal school system exemplifying perfectly the 
philosophy of “democracy in education and edu- 
cation for democracy” can mean little if it exists 
in the shadow of the atomic bomb—and that 
shadow does ominously impend, creating fear and 
uncertainty throughout the world. Unless that 
shadow can be dispelled by the light of learning, 
the future of the world looks dark indeed. 


At this great conference, which is devoted sole- 
ly to promotion of international friendship, world 
peace, and the welfare of mankind, and where 
literally millions of words are spoken and written 
on these vital subjects, the questions are often 
asked: “Are we getting anywhere?” “Ts it all 
worth while?” “Do not the war clouds threaten 
on the distant horizon while we talk of peace?” 
A few months ago, while on our educational trip 
by plane around the world, Mrs. Kuenzli and I, 
after flying over or around many war torn coun- 
tries, raised these questions at a small dinner 
meeting arranged at UNESCO headquarters in 
Paris by Dr. Kenneth Holland, United States 
Representative to UNESCO. Dr. Holland gave 


the significant reply that progress is being made 
toward peace, since no major wars among the 
nations had occurred during a period of nearly 
two decades between World War I and World 
War II. During that period many international 
difficulties which might have resulted in war 
were settled by negotiation. During this period, 
despite the fact that political tyrants succeeded 
in leading the nations into a war of unprece- 
dented magnitude, there existed among the com- 
mon peoples of the nations a yearning for peace. 
It is a supreme task of education to build that 
sentiment into an impregnable citadel of peace. 
Already the hearts and minds of millions of citi- 
zens of many nations have been conditioned for 
peace. Doubtless this fact not only played a 
large part in the rapid adjustment of the peoples 
of the world to the chaos of the postwar period 
but also assisted in the program of social and 
educational reconstruction. The American par- 
ticipation in the UNESCO program has done 
much to correct the false impression created by 
predatory propagandists that the United States, 
as a great industrial nation, is interested only in 
exploiting the peoples of the world. 

In this connection it should be emphasized 
that peace among the nations may depend to a 
large extent upon the attitude of American busi- 
nessmen who engage in foreign trade. If repre- 
sentatives of American business go abroad to ex- 
ploit ruthlessly the populations of other lands, 
they will serve as primary promoters of war and 
destruction. It is by no means to be expected 
that our American businessmen will go abroad to 
serve as missionaries in the religious sense of the 
word. It is reasonable, however, to expect and 
demand that representatives of American busi- 
ness will extend to our neighbors in other coun- 
tries the same courteous and friendly service 
which is extended to customers in the United 
States. 

The AFL at its 1948 convention in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, stated in part under the caption of “Educa- 
tion in the Atomic Age”’: 

“The only power which is still greater than the 
atomic power, the only power which can stem the 
tide toward suicide of the human race, is educating 
men throughout the world in the spirit of brotherly 
love which, if undefiled by perverse education, is a 
natural characteristic of men of all nations. If peace 
on earth is ever to be attained, men must be taught 
to send ships to sea, to build great factories, and to 
enter into commercial projects not merely to build 
fortunes in gold, but to create happier lives for the 
employees.” 
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Here is the voice of more than eight million 
American citizens who with their families repre- 
sent a large sector of the population of the United 
States calling for “democratic human relations” 
in international trade. This philosophy closely 
parallels the philosophy of UNESCO which 
states in its preamble: “Since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be constructed.” 

Exclusive of the churches, labor and education 
are the two greatest forces which are working 
assiduously for world peace. Both of these great 
agencies are active in the work of UNESCO. 
The AFT as an important sector in both of these 
great forces is in a strategic position to assist 
aggressively in pushing forward the battle for 
ultimate peace among the nations. 

Labor and education have the common bond 
that both are devoted primarily to human wel- 
fare. Toward this common goal the labor move- 
ments and the teachers throughout the world 
may work cooperatively. The teachers of the 
world have a special bond of professional interest 
in that all of them are devoted to the welfare of 
children. Around the goal of child welfare the 
teachers of the world may unite in building the 
one world of the future. It should be an edu- 
cational goal of UNESCO that all children of all 
nations shall have the right to come under. the 
influence of teachers who will guide them in the 
channels of international brotherhood. 

Atomic warfare is so great a threat to the se- 
curity of each and every one of us that every 
citizen of the United States must say to himself: 
“If UNESCO fails, I fail. My home, my family, 
my school, my children, my life are involved in 
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the program of UNESCO for world peace.” 

Many prominent speakers at the conference 
described UNESCO as the hope of the world as 
an agency for world peace. 

Milton S. Eisenhower, Chairman of the U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO, stated: 
“UNESCO aims at sympathetic understanding. 
Men playing chess do not necessarily develop 
mutual understanding. Friendly, meaningful, 
hopeful discussion of mutual problems does re- 
sult in agreement among minds. Ideas are the 
determining factors of history . . . . The promise 
of UNESCO to those who know her best is a 
shining one.” 

Dean Rusk, Assistant Secretary of State for 
United Nations Affairs, described UNESCO as 
the “greatest cooperative movement in the his- 
tory of mankind for world peace.” He stated 
also that “man who knows so much must now 
decide whether he is wise enough to survive. 
UNESCO offers more hope, more peace, more 
economic security .... It can be done! It is 
being done! Let’s get on with it!” 

Sir John Maud, member of the Executive 
Board of UNESCO and Permanent Secretary of 
the Ministry of Education of the United King- 
dom, said during his address: “We are UNESCO 
—and who are we? We are fifteen hundred mil- 
lion people. We must make these fifteen hun- 
dred million citizens a real live fellowship. The 
end is that something should happen within peo- 
ple so they feel differently toward other people. 
Then the world will be a place in which men can 
progressively learn to live in one world.” 

Murray D. Lincoln, president of CARE, 
stated: “We shall never have permanent peace 


@ Some of the AFT mem- 
bers who attended the 
UNESCO conference in 
Cleveland are shown here 
in one of the three display 
booths set up by the AFT. 











until the peoples of the world understand each 
other.” 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt declared that 
UNESCO is the type of organization which cre- 
ates the atmosphere for peace. 

AFT President John M. Eklund, who was 
serving as one of the representatives of the AFL 
at the conference, stated in one of the discussion 
groups that the United States should be inter- 
ested not only in equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities at home, but should also support a move- 
ment to extend the light of learning to those na- 
tions which exist largely in the darkness of il- 
literacy. Former AFT President Joseph F. 
Landis pointed out in one of the discussion 
groups that the United States must provide an 
example for the rest of the world by eradicating 
illiteracy here and raising the level of education 
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so that the citizens of the country may partici- 
pate intelligently in the democratic process. 
Since only in the minds of millions of individ- 
ual citizens can world peace be securely estab- 
lished, each peace loving citizen must resolve to 
do his part, even though it be not large, in carry- 
ing forward the objectives for which UNESCO 
strives. If millions of citizens throughout the 
world so resolve, UNESCO can bring world 
peace. IRVIN R. KUENZLI 


“What Can a Disabled Teacher Do?” 


By SELMA M. 


“\W/ HAT can a disabled teacher do?” asks 
Joseph W. Dubin of the Philadelphia 


local in the April AMERICAN TEACHER. Retired 
for disability from the Philadelphia public school 
system, he relates his experiences in seeking a 
source of income to supplement an inadequate 
pension. He tells about the discouraging rebuffs 
encountered in his search for a job suitable for 
one of his capacity and his years of teaching, his 
failure to find work through his own efforts and 
his final employment as a substitute doorman 
with a movie-theater company. 

He concludes with timely and valid observa- 
tions on “ossified” methods of recruiting for 
educational positions and on unsatisfactory re- 
tirement provisions for teachers. He suggests 
that the union consider these matters. We all 
agree with him wholeheartedly. But he does not 
mention a means, much closer at hand, for im- 
proving a situation such as his. 

A disabled teacher or any other handicapped 
person of work age can avail himself of the serv- 
ices of Vocational] Rehabilitation. Probably many 
teachers are not familiar with this Federal-State 
program—what it does and how. Here’s a brief 
outline of its aims and functions as the service 
itself describes them. 

The purpose of Vocational Rehabilitation is to 
prepare the disabled civilian for suitable employ- 
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ment and see to it that he is placed on the right 
job to utilize his abilities and talents. 

The following services are provided through- 
out the nation: 

1. Medical examination in every case to deter- 
mine the extent of disability, to discover possible 
hidden or “secondary” disabilities, to determine 
work capacity and to help determine eligibility 
—at no cost to the individual. 

2. Individual counsel and guidance in every 
case to help the disabled person to select and 
attain the right job objective—at no cost to the 
individual. (The disabled person takes part in 
all this study and planning and his desires are 
given full consideration.) 

3. Medical, surgical, psychiatric and hospital 
care, as needed, to remove or reduce the dis- 
ability—public funds may be used to meet these 
costs to the extent that the disabled person is 
unable to pay for them from his own funds. 

4. Artificial appliances such as limbs, hearing 
aids, trusses, braces, eyeglasses and the like, to 
increase work ability—these also may be paid 
for from public funds to the degree that the 
individual cannot meet the cost. 

5. Training for the right job—in schools, 
colleges or universities, on-the-job, in-the-plant, 
by tutor, through correspondence courses or 
otherwise, to enable the individual to do the 
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right job well—at no cost to the disabled person. 

6. Maintenance and transportation for the 
disabled person, if necessary, while he or she is 
undergoing treatment or training—these expenses 
may be met from public funds, depending on the 
person’s financial inability to take care of them. 

7. Occupational tools, equipment and licenses, 
as necessary, to give the disabled person a fair 
start—these may be paid for from public funds 
to the extent that the person is unable to do so. 

8. Placement on the right job, one within the 
disabled person’s physical and mental capacities 
and one for which he has been thoroughly pre- 
pared—at no cost to the individual. . 

9. Follow-up after placement to make sure 
the rehabilitated worker and his employer are 
satisfied with each other—at no cost to either 
party. 

These services are not necessarily provided in 
the order listed above. Several may be given at 
the same time. Some disabled men and women 
may require the full range of services; others 
may need only one or two. But all are provided 
in accordance with careful analysis of the indi- 
vidual’s needs and all are directed toward a suit- 
able job goal. 

Regarding eligibility for the services, all men 
and women with substantial job handicaps in the 
form of physical or mental impairments are 
eligible, whether the disabilities resulted from 
accident, illness, or any other cause. Where pay- 
ments are expected from the client—to the ex- 
tent that his financial condition permits—the 
State agency making the decision keeps con- 
fidential any information about the client’s re- 
sources. 

Rehabilitation programs are a State respon- 
sibility. The Federal government, through the 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Federal 
Security Agency, assists the States financially 
through grants-in-aid. The States actually 
operate, supervise, and control the program 
through bureaus or divisions of vocational re- 
habilitation which usually are units of the State 
boards of vocational education. Rehabilitation 
services for the blind and for those with lesser 
defects of vision are administered by commissions 
or agencies in thirty-five States whose laws 
authorize such special units to handle vocational 
rehabilitation programs. In the other States, 
“sight” cases are included in the work of the 
general rehabilitation agencies. 

For additional information, the teacher may 
inquire of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C., 
or apply at the office in his own community. A 
list of the State and local offices is on file at the 
national office of the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

It is most important that a disabled person get 
in touch with the service as early as possible after 
the disability occurs so that rehabilitation may 
begin before he is unduly subjected to the dis- 
integrating effects of idleness and hopelessness. 

Vocational rehabilitation yields substantial 
benefits in the form of greatly increased earnings 
for the handicapped person. But a much more 
valuable benefit of the service can not be meas- 
ured in financial terms—the client’s satisfaction 
and happiness at being once more able to provide 
adequately for himself and his family through 
his own efforts. 

Vocational rehabilitation clearly demonstrates 
the rightness of its guiding creed, “Jt’s not what 
a man has lost, but what he has left that’s impor- 
tant.” 


. 





AFL's Federal Aid Bill Introduced 


By Representative Lesinski 


Representative John Lesinski, of Michigan, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, recently introduced the AFL bill to pro- 
vide federal aid to education. The bill would authorize appropriations of 
$400,000,000 in each of the next four fiscal years, $600,000,000 in fiscal 


1955, and $1,000,000,000 annually thereafter. 


Grants to the states for educational purposes would be limited to public 
schools, but students attending non-public schools would benefit from other 


funds appropriated for health and welfare services. 


Although passage of such a bill will be extremely difficult at this time, 
the AFL felt that it was imperative that the measure be introduced to em- 
phasize the inadequacy of the funds which would be provided through the 


Taft-Thomas bill, S. 246. 
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Ju « Democratic School— 


An excerpt from the address by Herold C. Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, at the 
Ninth Annual Education Conference of the Chicago Teachers Union. 


N a democratic school there is evidence of 

pupil participation in planning certain phases 
of the classroom work and in making policies 
affecting the whole school. 


In a democratic school there is evidence that 
pupils have definite purposes, that they have to 
some extent analyzed their own needs and that 
they are working to attain their purposes and to 
satisfy their needs. 


In a democratic school there is evidence that 
all pupils have opportunity to learn intelligent 
followship and to assume leadership in some area. 
Some pupils should assume definite responsibil- 
ities and all should show themselves to be good 
followers. 


In a democratic school there is evidence of 
cooperative planning for the child’s education 
and adjustment in pupil-parent-teacher groups. 


, In 4 democratic school there is evidence that 
teachers participate in planning and policy mak- 
ing for the entire school as well as for their own 
rooms or fields of specialization. 


* In a democratic school there are evidences of 
clearly stated and well-understood objectives of 
education in general and of the particular school. 
These objectives are known by pupils, parents, 
teachers, administrators and citizens. 


* In a democratic school there is a sharing of 
responsibility among the teachers, the adminis- 
tration, and the pupils. Those responsible realize 
and seek to discharge their responsibilities in 
accordance with the best interests of all. 


‘In a democratic school there are organized 
avenues through which teachers and pupils are 
invited to present ideas and to discuss issues. 
There is a reasonable guarantee that ideas so 
presented will receive a fair hearing. 


In a democratic school there is little or no rigid 
supervision of the inspectorial type, and much 
stimulation and help are directed toward self- 
improvement of teachers. 


In a democratic school there is a recognition 
of experimentation and creativity in teaching. 


-In a democratic school the rights and privileges 
of teachers as citizens are respected and safe- 


guarded. 


In a democratic school teachers have security 
of tenure after a probationary period. No teacher 
is dismissed except for good reasons. 


The administrator of a democratic school is 
well trained, public spirited, professionally mind- 
ed, and in possession of a high type of democratic 
philosophy. He is democratic in spirit and action. 


Everyone in the democratic school has an 
understanding of the principles and the operation 
of a democratic school. 


In a democratic school there is a two-way 
avenue for the flow _‘ ideas between the school 
and the community. 


HIGH SCHOOL CLASSROOM 


The calendar differed from Time outside ; 
But here, where order was imitated, 
Furtive boys used textbooks to hide 
Notes from the girls that they had dated. 


Cryptic were proverbs the teacher quoted 
From sages quarantined safe with their lore; 
Grazing the pupils, the maxims floated, 
Glittered, then sank to strew the floor. 


Under the portrait, imperial there, 

Of Shakespeare gazing out of his fame, 

A youngster basked near the blackboard, where 
He just had scribbled his sweetheart’s name. 


Words of the lesson about them swirled, 
As, parties away, they dreamed their fill; 
Yet few of the pupils saw how the world 
Was seeping over the window sill. 


LOUIS GINSBERG 
Local 482, Paterson, N. J. 
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AFT Officers Serve on AFL 
Vocational Education Committee 


A committee to evaluate vocational education 
in the United States has been appointed by the 
AFL in accordance with a resolution passed by 
the last AFL convention. AFT President John 
Eklund and AFT Washington Representative 
Selma Borchardt have been appointed as mem- 
bers of the committee. The other three members 
are Martin P. Durkin, of the plumbers, George 
Googe, of the printing pressmen, and James 
Brownlow, of the metal trades workers. 

In recommending that a study of vocational 
education be made the AFL Executive Council, 
in its report to the last AFL convention, made 
the following statement: 

For many years the AFL Committee on Education 
has sought to gather material related to the administra- 
tion of vocational education throughout the country. In 
order to develop sound recommendations, it is necessary 


to have a carefully planned, supervised study made over 


a period of months, in a number of areas. . . . A study 
of vocational education also requires a study of our 





Promising Local Organized 
In Lynn, Massachusetts 





A large and promising local has just been 





organized at Lynn, Massachusetts, accord- 
ing to a letter received recently from Mary 
Cadigan, who has been acting as organizer 


for the Massachusetts State Federation of 


Teachers. 








public school system in relation to the entire field of 
practical training. 

This proposed study on vocational education should 
lay stress on a recognition not merely of definite degree 
of academic ability, but on definite types of ability, and 
on the need for creating and maintaining standards of 
achievement in non-academic as well as academic work. 


“LABOR HISTORY WEEK”— 


Something New in Newark 


By MARK STARR 


Mark Starr, president of AFT Local 189, the Workers Education Local, is the educational director 
of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union. In 1945 he was sent to London by the U.S. 
Department of State to serve as one of the advisers to the American delegation at the conference 
which set up UNESCO. In 1946 he was appointed by President Truman as a member of the Com- 
mission on Higher Education. He is now serving as one of the five members of the U.S. Advisory 


Commission on Educational Exchange. 


OMETHING new has been added to a high 
school curriculum in Newark, N. J. The first 
week in March at the East Side High School was 
“Labor History Week.” A group of 30 local trade 
union leaders, after special training by the Work- 
ers Education section of the Extension Division 
of Rutgers University, met the students in seven 
history periods each day under the direction of 
Dr. David E. Weingast, chairman of the social 
studies department of the East Side High School. 
Led by Assemblyman Lewis M. Herrmann, the 
Essex County Trades Council had approached 
Dr. John S. Herron, Superintendent of Schools 
in Newark, and asked that representatives of the 
AFL be permitted to speak in the high school as- 
semblies to senior class students to explain the 
position of labor in the American community. 


MAY, 
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According to Dr. Herron, they pointed out that 
the position of labor, and the principles for which 
it stands, had too often been misrepresented. 
Labor was anxious to have an accurate and fair 
picture of its activity presented to the seniors of 
the high school in their required study of labor- 
management problems in the social studies 
courses. 

Superintendent Herron received the suggestion 
sympathetically and agreed to an experimental 
tryout in one high school. From his many years 
of experience as a teacher, principal, and super- 
intendent, he had observed that textbooks on 
American history have usually slighted the con- 
tribution of labor in the development of our 
country, as contrasted with the importance ac- 
corded to other groups. He also noted in a public 
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memorandum that “Traditionally our high school 
assemblies have been addressed on hundreds of 
occasions by representatives of business and in- 
dustry and by social, civic, and professional lead- 
ers,’ but he could recall only a few instances 
when labor representatives have been the speak- 
ers. 

Superintendent Herron was careful to empha- 
size that he wanted all sides of the labor problem 
presented and did not wish to avoid controversial 
questions. However, he did wish those subjects 
to be treated in such a way that the students 
would be “trained to think and to evaluate criti- 
cally all the available evidence or facts.” He in- 
sisted that the teacher “should not allow his per- 
sonal preference to fashion the thinking of the 
group, although, at the conclusion of a discussion, 
he may express his own individual opinion.” 

The plan was worked out by Dr. Michael R. 
McGreal, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Secondary Schools; Mr. Henry A. McCracken, 
Principal of East Side High School; and Dr. 
David E. Weingast, Chairman of the Social Stud- 
ies Department of East Side High School. 

Representatives of labor spoke to the senior 
class members who were studying the last term of 
United States history. Five phases of labor-man- 
agement problems were presented on succeeding 
days during the week. Each talk was for twenty 
minutes, followed by a question period. Two as- 
sembly periods, one at the beginning and one at 
the close of the week, were held for the senior 
class students involved. 

The writer had the inspiring experience of 
speaking on February 25 at the assembly which 
initiated this Labor History Week, and felt that 
from the start the plan was likely to succeed be- 
cause of the interest and sympathy shown by the 
school officers and teachers. In the concluding 
assembly, with Dr. Weingast as moderator, the 
students themselves summarized the work, with 
labor union representatives also present to give 
information if requested. The face-to-face con- 
tact of the students with union representatives 
was probably the most valuable part of the 
experiment. 

Dr. Erling Hunt, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, sat in at some of the classes and 
found that they were going well. Dr. Weingast 
feels that the experiment produced an effective 
teaching device and he thinks that the positive 
achievements of the course are beyond question, 
as shown in the final round-up panel. 
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The Junior Achievement companies had been 
warmly encouraged in the Newark high schools 
and the unions rightly felt that not all the stu- 
dents of the high school would become business 
men and own their enterprises. The teachers and 
school administrators were also aware of the 
lavish distribution of literature by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and felt that, in the 
interest of fair play, the students of the high 
school should have a chance to learn about the 
facts of modern industry from less partisan 
sources. 

The school library, with the help of the New- 
ark Public Library, made a special display and 
exhibit of trade union books and pamphlets. 
There was considerable publicity in the local 
papers and at least one parent felt provoked to 
keep his son at home during the week. However, 
this was not serious and most of the people in the 
community felt that the innovation was a bene- 
ficial one which could be widened out to other 
high schools. One amendment would be in order; 
namely, that the local CIO officers should parti- 
cipate in this work along with the Essex County 
Trades Council, AFL. Further, the plan might 
be developed in such a way that the representa- 
tives of management and of organized labor 
could hold joint sessions and panels in the high 
schools for the benefit of the students on the 
threshold of industry. 

This successful experiment of a Labor History 
Week is in line with what the Committee for Ec- 
onomic Development is doing in improving the 
teaching of economics in our high schools. Only 
in this instance it is being worked out on an effec- 
tive local basis. ~ 

Let us hope that other high school principals 
and school superintendents will give their social 
studies departments a chance to develop this 
technique in their schools. 





New Local in Virginia 
Shows Rapid Growth 


One of the strongest of the new AFT 
locals is the Dickensen County Federation 
of Teachers, in Virginia. The local, No. 1026, 
already includes a great majority of the 
teachers in Dickensen County, and on April 
23 it held a meeting to which the teachers 
of two neighboring counties were invited. 
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@ NEW JAPANESE TEXT- 
BOOKS PRINTED IN RO. 
MAN LETTERS 


A group of Japanese chil- 
dren in Tokyo are shown 
here looking over the new 
textbooks which, for the 
first time, are being printed 
in Roman letters. The 
change to Roman letters is 
of great significance to the 
entire cultural and intel- 
lectual life of the Japanese 
nation. 


Acme Photo 





Toward Educational Progress in Japan 


HE significance of the introduction of Japanese text- 
ous printed in Roman letters is explained in the 
following excerpt from an article by Dr. George S. 
Counts, former AFT president, and a member of the U:S. 
Commission sent to Japan in 1946 to discover ways to 
modernize and democratize Japanese education: 

“As long as the Japanese people cling to the inherited 
system of writing, their struggle for democracy will be 
grievously handicapped. Under that system, composed 
as it is of both phonetic and ideographic elements, the 
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masses can hardly be expected to achieve the command 
of reading essential to the discharge of the most ele- 
mentary duties of citizenship. At present, even though an 
inordinate amount of time and energy is devoted to the 
mastery of the ideographic characters, children completing 
the program of compulsory education are quite unable, on 
the average, to read the most simple materials. . . . The 
success of their experiment in democracy will unques- 
tionably depend in some measure on the general adop- 
tion of some form of phonetic writing.” 


@ CHILDREN IN A 
NURSERY SCHOOL IN 
TOKYO, JAPAN 


In Toyko, as in many 
other places, some 
mothers find it neces- 
sary to leave their 
4 children at a nursery 
school during the day. 
In this photograph are 
shown some of the chil- 
dren cared for in the 
Yoyoshiro Nursery 
& School, which was 
founded by Mrs. Sakae 
Sato, a firm believer in 
early education for chil- 
dren and a crusader for 
municipal aid to estab- 
lish nursery schools 
throughout Tokyo. 
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The Human Relations Front 
By LAYLE LANE, Chairman of the Committee on Democratic Human Relations 








“Freedom is more than a word. It is a deeply cherished belief in the essential 
importance of the person and in the supremacy of a society which respects 
and safeguards the eminent dignity and integrity of personality. - - Excerpt 
from the Foreword of Freedom Pamphlets. 


CREDITS 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, president of the American Coun- 
cil for Judaism, sent appeals to the Federal Council of 
Churches, the National Catholic Welfare Conference, the 
Church World Service, and the Synagogue Council of 
America to relieve the plight of 750,000 Palestinian Arab 
refugees. Mr. Rosenwald not only asked for relief but 
also for the adoption of a program which would either 
rehabilitate the Arabs in their former homes or compen- 

sate them for the loss of their property. 
* * * 


The Anti-Defamation League is publishing a series of 
Freedom Pamphlets dedicated to “the education of free 
men to understand their proper role in a free society.” 
Six have already been published and widely distributed, 
among them “ABC’s of Scapegoating,” “The Radio Lis- 
tener’s Bill of Rights,” and “Modern Education and Bet- 
ter Human Relations.” 

* * * 

A resident of Palm Springs, Calif., who spent 44 months 
in a Japanese prison camp gave $100 to the Los Angeles 
office of CARE. “This is for CARE packages to go to 
Japan,” he said. “I think we need a few more gestures of 
international friendship to help out the peace of the 
world.” 

* * * 

A group of undergraduate students of Yale University 
entertained as their personal guests, over the week-end of 
March 18-20, 30 students from Howard University. 
According to their spokesman, “This will be an experi- 
ment in race relations which involves no forums or other 
discussions about racial relations.” 


*- * * 


Seventy-six delegates to the annual convention of the 
Missourl Medical Association voted to delete the word 
“white” from its constitution and to admit “all physicians 
from component county medical societies.” 


* * * 


The Anselm Forum of Indiana recently sponsored a 
radio program over Station WJOB to honor State Repre- 
sentative James Hunter and three members of the AFT 
local in Gary: Flora Philley, author of Teacher, Help 
Yourself; William Swan, president of the AFT local in 
Gary; and Natalie Ousley, AFT vice-president. In a 
program dedicated to Democratic Education these citizens 
received the 1948 award for community service and for 
their work toward achieving democracy in education. 
Representative James Hunter was instrumental in having 
a non-discrimination law passed for Indiana schools. A 
segregation law had been in effect since 1865. 


ad 


DEBITS 


Indians in New Mexico and Arizona have been applying 
since 1935—ever since the Social Security Law was passed 
—to secure help for their old people, their blind, and 
their dependent children. Since the Federal Security 
Agency has not compelled the two states to enforce the 
law equitably, the Indians are taking their case to a 
federal district court to secure the coverage provided by 
the Social Security Law. 

* * * 


The 1948 report of the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children showed an increase of 
16% over 1947 in cases representing neglect, abuse, and 
maltreatment of children. 

7 * * 


The American Bowling Congress voted against changing 
its constitution to permit membership to non-whites. The 
supporters of the change plan to take their fight to the 
next convention. Mayor Zeidler of Milwaukee stated that 
the ABC’s refusal to alter its constitution unfortunately 
places every city extending an invitation to the bowling 
convention in the position of segregating sports com- 
petitors on a basis which disregards their abilities and 
skills. 


* * * 


Seven white persons of Baltimore were fined and given 
suspended prison sentences on March 22 for promoting a 
mixed tennis tournament on the public tennis courts. 
They were convicted of conspiracy to disturb the peace. 
However, the state avoided a direct test of the segregation 
policy in Baltimore’s municipal parks. 

* * * 


Many stores around Alliance, Nebraska, where several 
hundred Sioux Indians live, carry a sign, “Indian Trade 
Not Solicited.” Denver newspapermen assigned to cover 
the story of Operation Snowbound reported an incident 
in a restaurant in Alliance run by a Nisei and a Caucasian. 
A young Indian girl entered the restaurant and sat in a 
booth. The Nisei proprietor asked her, “Are you Indian?” 
Upon receiving an affirmative answer he said, “I’m sorry, 
we can’t serve you here.” Without comment the young 
girl left. 

- oe © 

The defeat of Vice-President Barkley’s ruling that 
Senate Rule XXII (permitting cloture on pending legis- 
lation by a two-thirds vote of the Senators present) was 
intended to apply to bills, resolutions, or any other parlia- 
mentary ac‘ion, was brought about by a coalition of 
Republicans and Southerners. This makes unlikely any 
civil rights legislation during this session. 
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FOUR MAJOR SUBJECTS HEADLINE 
THE 1949 A.F.T. WORKSHOP 
At the University of Wisconsin School for Workers 


August 7-20 


COMMITTEE headed by AFT Vice-Presi- 

dent Carl A. Benson of Toledo has been 
working for some weeks on the planning of the 
curriculum for the 1949 AFT Workshop to be 
held at the University of Wisconsin School for 
Workers August 7-20, 1949. 

The Committee decided to limit classes in the 
1949 Workshop to the forenoon period only, 
leaving the afternoons free for recreation, sight- 
seeing, visiting the University libraries, museum, 
etc., as well as for “bull-sessions” and informal 
discussions. Lectures, panel discussions, movie 
forums, as well as a varied program of recreation- 
al activities, will take up the students’ evenings. 

The courses and instructors are: 


THE WORLD SCENE IN 1949 
A discussion of current developments on the domestic 
and international scene, with particular reference to 
their impact on organized labor and workers in 
general. 


Selig Perlman, Professor of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 


AMERICAN LABOR POLITICS 
Political developments during the past year; the new 
labor laws now being formulated in the Congress; 
the role of organized labor in the American political 
scene. 
Professor Max Kampelman, formerly at the Un- 


iversity of Minnesota, presently legislative coun- 
sel to Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota. 


ISSUES IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


Current developments in the trade union movement; 
probable trends to collective bargaining; organiza- 
tional patterns in key industries. 

Professor Joel Seidman, Director of Union Pro- 


grams, University of Chicago; author of “Union 
Rights and Union Duties.” 


AF.T. PROBLEMS AND A.F.T. ORGANIZATIONAL 
WORKSHOP 
A how-to-do-it workshop in the organizational and 
internal problems of the AFT; to be conducted by 
qualified AFT staff member, thoroughly familiar with 
the problems. 


MAY, 1949 


Combine Vacation, Convention, and Work- 
shop in One Trip 


Since the Workshop will be in session during 
the two weeks immediately prior to the annual 
convention to be held in Milwaukee beginning 
August 22, it will be possible for delegates to the 
convention to attend the Workshop without ad- 
ditional travel expenses. Madison in only 84 miles 
from Milwaukee, easily accessible by train, auto, 
or bus. 

The University campus is located on the shores 
of Lake Mendota and is a favorite among stu- 
dents who attend summer classes. It provides 
every opportunity for engaging in all of the usual 
vacation activities—swimming, hiking, picnick- 
ing, golf, horseback riding, tennis, etc., that are 





Union Theatre Terrace, overlooking Lake Mendota, at 
the University of Wisconsin. 
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usually associated with a summer vacation. Study 
may thus be profitably combined with relaxa- 
tion and recreation. 


Scholarship to AFT Workshop 


Varied Cultural Activities Available _ Candidates for the scholarship of the 
The University of Wisconsin campus also pro- AFT Committee on Democratic Human 
vides a wide variety of cultural activities during Relations to the AFT Workshop, which 


the summer session. Lectures, concerts, plays, 
musicals, are all available to students in the AFT will be held at the University of Wis- 


Workshop, who have the status of regular Uni- | ¢consin August 7 to 20, should send 
versity students while enrolled. The Wisconsin | . es ities . 
their applications as soon as possible 


Union Theatre, one of the most beautiful campus 
theatres in the nation, is the center of the cultural to Layle Lane, 226 W. 150th Street, 


life of the University in the summer as well as New York 30, N. Y. 
in the winter months. 











Registration and Fees 
Fees for the two-week institute are most mod- Workers, 1214 W. Johnson Street, Madison 5, 


erate—only $70.00, which pays all expenses, tui- Wisconsin. Students should register on Sunday, 
tion, room and board, exclusive of Sunday meals. August 7, in time to participate in the first ses- 
Application for registration should be mailed as_ sion of the Workshop at 7:00 p.m. Registration 
soon as possible to Dr. Ernest E. Schwarztrauber, will take place at the student dormitory, 615 
Director, University of Wisconsin School for Howard Place, Villa Maria, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Last summer, because the convention was held in Colorado, there were two AFT workshops, one at Estes Pattother 
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Estes Pat*cther at the University of Wisconsin. Below is shown the first group: above, the group at Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Labor Notes 


By Meyer Halushka, Local 1 








(Continued from page 2) 


The event marked the 35th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Union 
Health Center by the ILGWU and 
35 years of organized medical care 
for its membership. 


Guided tours of the six floors in the 
ILGWU-owned Seventh Avenue sky- 
scraper building featured the morn- 
ing and afternoon. Eight hundred 
guests met at luncheon at the Hotel 
Statler. 

The expansion program just com- 
pleted makes the Union Health Cen- 
ter what is generally credited with 
being the largest clinic for diagnosis 
and ambulatory care in the country. 
The program brought the area occu- 
pied by the center from 13,000 square 
feet to 100,000 and involved ex- 
penditures of $3,500,000, of which 
more than $1,000,000 went into alter- 
ations and equipment and the rest 
into the cost of the building. 

When the center was opened 35 
years ago a single part-time physician 
worked in a single room. In the 12 
months closing January 31 of this 
year the center’s staff of more than 
150 physicians gave more than 405,- 
000 medical services through 23 clinic 
services, 7 diagnostic and therapeutic 
technical services and 5 special service 
departments. As high as 10,000 
medical services have been recorded 
in a single day; the average is 1,300. 
Equipment for everything from al- 
lergy to X-ray includes the most 
modern approved by the medical pro- 
iession. 

Preventive medicine is one of the 
ideals of the institution. Another fea- 
ture has been the development of lay 
health education under Educational 
Director Pauline Newman. The nu- 
trition clinic and the expansion of 
social welfare services have been par- 
ticularly appreciated by the member- 
ship. 


LL.O. 
World 

Studies inaugurated by the Inter- 
national Labor Office show that the 
manpower shortage in the construc- 
tion industry is less acute than in 
1946, but scarcities of traditional ma- 
terials continue. They show that at 
the end of 1947, the cost of dwelling 
units in the United States had in- 
creased 106.7 per cent since 1939. In 
other countries the costs had ad- 
vanced as follows: 
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(The high costs are not due largely 
to high wages, as shown by an analy- 
sis of building costs prepared by Lo- 
cal 1149 of the Carpenters Union. 
The direct-on-the-job labor costs for 
a house that sold for $12,000 was 
slightly over $1,800, about 15% of 
the total sales price.) 


The I. L. O. survey reveals that 
the war, which reduced building sup- 
plies, coal, and transport, has greatly 
multiplied the needs of materials for 
reconstruction. Even in those coun- 
tries which escaped heavy bombing 
damage, home building was suspend- 
ed for four or more years of war. 


The study indicates that the world 
now needs for building about two 
and a half times as much timber, 
bricks, and glass as before the war, 
three times as much cement, and 
three and a half times as much steel. 
Lack of coal and transport in many 
countries has cut drastically all of 
these materials. 

The I. L. O.’s Building, Civil En- 
gineering and Public Works Commit- 
tee at its March meeting in Rome 
considered the application of mass 
production of housing parts, new 
techniques and materials, long-range 
planning, labor-management coopera- 
tion, and other methods of stabiliza- 
tion and modernization of the con- 
struction industry. 

Since it has been found that in 
twenty countries from five to ten per 
cent of the population are employed 
in construction, no industry is more 
important to world prosperity and 
full employment. 


AFL for Atlantic Pact 


Full support for the Atlantic Pact, 
to aid the free countries of Europe in 
resisting aggression, was urged upon 
the United States by the American 
Federation of Labor. 


The statement, based on resolu- 
tions adopted at the 1947 and 1948 
national conventions, is, in part, as 
follows: 


“No greater encouragement and 
incentive to healthy economic recon- 
struction and improved working and 
living conditions could be imparted 


to the ranks of free labor than im- 
buing the working peoples of the 
democratic countries with a firm feel- 
ing that they are secure against the 
encroachments and aggression by to- 
talitarian communism—the twentieth 
century slave state. Hence, the dol- 
lars and cents cost of procuring such 
military defense and democratic se- 
curity is infinitesimal in comparison 
with the vast social, economic, and 
political benefits resulting therefrom. 


“We call for Senate approval of the 
Atlantic Pact as an act of living soli- 
darity and full partnership with all 
the forces of freedom. In the words 
of Jefferson, America and the rest of 
the free world have arrived at ‘a 
geographical line coinciding with a 
marked principle.’ We cannot pre- 
serve this principle of human liberty 
and decency without safeguarding 
this geographical line. America never 
was and never can be neutral in the 
event of any serious assault on free- 
ee awa 


“Given the present world situation, 
there is only one nation capable of 
rallying the forces of freedom and 
providing them with enough material 
strength to convince a would-be ag- 
gressor in advance that his attack is 
doomed to failure. That nation is 
America. 


“The AFL especially emphasizes 
that the American people have a 
spiritual and moral bond which binds 
them to all liberty-loving people. 
This community of sacred purpose 
underlies the basic necessities for our 
joining the Atlantic Alliance. This 
identical mainspring of human values 
and aims is the best reason for our 
Senate endorsing the Atlantic Pact.” 





Save up to $7.50 on 
chic cotton dresses 


Dresses styled as smartly as party frocks by 
New York designer. Made of top quality, 80- 
square, sanforized percale. Yours by mail at 


about HALF store prices. Fast color; wash- 
able; full 3” hem; long wearing; full cut and 
may hand-sewn buttonholes. Your satisfac- 
tion 


FREE 
fashion folder 
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Are You Planning a Trip? 


if You're Going to Europe 


HARIAN’S EUROPEAN TRAVEL GUIDE—1949 by 
Fredric E. Tyarks. Harian Publications, Greenlawn, 
N.Y. 48p. 50 cents. 


If you are planning to go to Europe this year or next, 
you will do well to invest 50 cents in the purchase of the 
first postwar edition of this popular travel guide. It is 
full of practical suggestions that will help you to get the 
most for your money and to make the most of your time 
in Europe. 

Even if you don’t get to Europe, you will find many 
interesting bits of information in this little publication. 


if You'll Be Traveling 
In the U. S., Canada, or Mexico 


HARIAN’S AMERICAN TRAVEL GUIDE—1949 by 
Fredric E. Tyarks. Harian Publications, Greenlawn, 
N.Y. 64p. 50 cents. 


This booklet explains in detail how to see the best of 
New England, the Deep South, Southern California, or 
other sections of the United States on as little as $100. 
It attempts to help tourists to rout their trips in such a 
way that they will ride over scenic roads and get to the 
principal sights without backtracking. One section gives 
advice on what to see in the national parks. Canada and 
Mexico are also covered. The book ends with a chart 
comparing rail coach, pullman, and airplane fares to and 
from the principal cities. 


Vocational Education and 
General Education 


EDUCATION FOR AN INDUSTRIAL AGE by Alfred 
Kahler and Ernest Hamburger. Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca and New York. 1948. 334 p. $3.75. 
Attempting as it does to resolve the differences between 

advocates of general education and of vocational edu- 

cation, this book has special significance to teachers 
within the labor movement who, at each convention 
and between conventions, attempt to formulate and put 
into practice policies concerning vocational education. 
The findings of the study are based upon research 
conducted by the Institute of World Affairs, a research 
unit of the New School for Social Research in New 

York. An analysis of “Industrial Trends and Occupational 

Distribution,” as revealed by the United States Census, 

indicates the large proportion of the labor force en- 

gaged in work which “rotates arouad manual work, 
manual skill, and practical, technical knowledge.” And 
on the other hand the study of the development of 
vocational education and the present enrollment indi- 
cates how inadequate is the number being educated in 
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the areas where the statistics show the need is the 
greatest. 

The authors have no restricted or narrow concept of 
vocational education. As they conceive it, “vocational 
education does not compete with the goals of a truly 
humanistic education; on the contrary, it embodies some 
of the latter’s oldest and soundest principles—learning 
by doing, preparation for life, and the integration of 
education with the actual social process.” They point 
out that the “failure of the vocational high school to es- 
tablish its proper standing as an institution of general 
education” is due to such conditions as: the teaching of 
the academic subjects at a lower standard than is done 
in most general high schools; a rigid adherence to the 
amount of shop work; the restricted concept of related 
education; a program of studies which prevents con- 
tinued education at the college level; the school itself 
being considered a dumping ground for the less suc- 
cessful student or for the slow learner. 

Appendices discuss general and vocational education 
in foreign countries, such as Germany, Switzerland, 
England, and the Soviet Union. 

This book might well be made the subject for study 
by members of the education committee in each AFT 
local. 

FLORENCE E. CLARK, Local 1, Chicago 


A Buying Guide 
For Vocational Counselors 


OCCUPATIONAL PAMPHLETS: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography by Gertrude Forrester. Revised and enlarged 
edition of Occupations: a Selected List of Pamphlets. 
The H. W. Wilson Company, New York. 1948. 354 p. 
$2.50. ° 
At least one copy of this book should be in every 

high school. It is indispensable as a buying guide when 
ordering occupational pamphlets for the counselor's of- 
fice or the school library; it is useful as a reference book 
for students when they are searching for titles of pam- 
phlets which will aid them in investigating possible fields 
of occupations for themselves. 

Some 3,000 pamphlets are listed, produced by 360 
publishers. They have been selected as far as possible 
according to criteria set up by the Occupational Research 
Division of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. The pamphlets are arranged first by publisher and 
again by occupations, where they are briefly annotated. 
A section at the beginning gives practical helps in methods 
of filing the material. 

At this time no similar up-to-date bibliography exists 
for books in the field of occupations. Since much of the 
best occupational information is appearing in pamphlet 
form, the needs of the schools can first be met by turn- 
ing to the pamphlet literature through this bibliography. 

FLORENCE E. CLARK, Local 1, Chicago 
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For Better Relations 
Between Labor and Management 


WHY MEN WORK by Alexander H. Heron. Stanford 

University Press. $2.75. 

The theme of Heron’s book is that men work best when 
they really take part in the business for which they are 
working. Management must encourage workers to con- 
tribute their own ideas on running the plant or the 
business. This does not necessarily mean that the workers 
should decide how the business should be run. But man- 
agement’s decisions should be made on the basis of all 
“thinking” on the subject—including that of their em- 
ployees. We cannot hope to have a healthy American 
business, he says, or an effective industrial organization if 
it is made up of two separate groups—workers and 
thinkers. He adds, “We cannot expect teamwork from 
90 per cent of the team members if we insist on telling 
them that their function is to work, ours to think.” He 
urges, also, proper training, adequate wages, and recog- 
nition by management of the importance of each worker 
and his job. Mr. Heron is himself a successful business 
executive. 

The book will be of interest to all seeking to promote 
better relations between labor and management but will 
be particularly useful to teachers of labor-management 
relations courses. 


For Safety in the Woodshop 


A new kit on “Safety in the Woodshop” has been made 
available as the result of collaboration between the public 
schools of Gary and Pittsburgh, and the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation. The kit includes a manual for every 
student in the woodshop and an Instructor’s Guide, 
which contains a suggested outline and cross references 
to the other materials in the kit. A film strip of 140 pic- 
tures and illustrations complements the Student’s Manual. 


The unique features of these teaching aids are: (1) 
Classificatiun of tools has been broken down into “fami- 
lies,’ such as “The Plane Family,” “The Saw Family,” 
etc. The correct method of handling and using each tool 
is given, since the correct method is also the safe method. 
(2) The approach is positive: The emphasis has been 
placed upon learning the right way by doing the right 
way. This eliminates the monotonous repetition of the 
term “safety” and the long series of “don’ts” and sta- 
tistics found in most safety courses. 

The text was written by a committee from the Gary 
Public Schools composed of Virgil Krampe, woodshop 
instructor at Lew Wallace School, Richard Jeffers, wood- 
shop instructor at Edison School, and Arthur Manning, 
instructor of general shop at William A. Wirt School. 
The committee was headed by A. L. Cunningham, voca- 
tional coordinator, and C. K. Miller, director of audio- 
visual education, both of the Gary Public Schools. The 
Student’s Manual was written for the seventh-grade-level 
boy and is extensively illustrated. 

The kits are being furnished by the U.S. Steel Cor- 
poration to the schools in the cities where their plants 
are located. The material was presented recently to the 
schools of Lake County, Indiana, and to the public and 
parochial schools of Chicago at a dinner meeting held in 
Chicago. 





The reception by the schools and industry has been 
Follow-ups at yearly intervals will deter- 


enthusiastic. 
mine the value of the material. 

A. L. CUNNINGHAM 

Vecatéonal Director, Local 4, Gary, Ind. 


A Manual for Teaching 
How to Use a Library 


LIBRARY MANUAL by Marie A. Toser. H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 92p. 
Single copies 70c each, 45c for 25 or more, 40c for 
50 or more, 35c for 100 or more. 

An experienced teacher-librarian has prepared a new 
edition of a manual that has become a standard text for 
teaching the use of libraries and reference books to high 
school and junior high school students. 

Twelve brief lessons bring out the essential facts about 
the parts of a book, the classification and arrangement of 
books in a library, the use of the card catalog and maga- 
zine indexes, the types of information to be found in 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, and other reference books, and 
the preparation of a simple bibliography. 

Exercises and practical material are provided which 
make it possible for students to learn by doing. Illustra- 
tions increase the value of the manual. 

In addition to the manual, there is available from the 
same company The Teacher's Key for the Library Man- 
ual (138p. 25c), which supplies the answers to the exer- 
cises, quizzes, and final examination provided in the 
manual. 


Chemistry for Children 


CHEMI, THE MAGICIAN, by Ruthie Duskin in col- 
laboration with Boris Duskin. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.50. 

Ruthie Duskin of “Quiz Kids” fame has written a book 
on chemistry for children from nine years up. Her fa- 
ther, who collaborated with her, is a science teacher in 
the Chicago schools and a member of the Chicago local. 
The book was originally written by Ruthie to help her 
in teaching chemistry to her younger sister. 

A description of the book’s contents is given by the 
author as follows: 

“My book, Chemi, the Magician, is an adventure story 
about a chemical magician and two children, Dick and 
Sue, who visit his magic land of Chemistia. The plot 
involves a wicked sorcerer, named Black Magic, who 
tries to overthrow Chemi and rule his Kingdom of the 
Elements. But he has to reckon with Chemi’s superior 
knowledge and strange devices, the ingenuity of Dick and 
Sue, and the helpfulness of the ninety-six clans of Chem- 
istians. Finally the magician and sorcerer clash in the 
exciting Battle of the Magicians.” 
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Audio-Visual Material 
@ I CAN HEAR IT NOW. Columbia recording. Run- MYSTIK TAPE 
in Colors 
to Mix or Match 
Your Book Covers 


ning time 45 min. On five 12 in. discs (MM 800) the 
price is $7.25; on one long playing record (ML4095) the 
price is $4.85. 

This is a recording of the history of the years 1932 to 
1945 in the making. One can hear the voices of such men 
as Roosevelt, Chamberlain, Churchill, Mussolini, Hitler, 
Stalin, DeGaulle, Eisenhower, and MacArthur. One can 
also hear the contemporary reporting of outstanding 
events. The expert narration of Edward R. Murrow, 
noted newscaster, knits the parts together into an im- 
pressive whole. 

In selecting the material for recording, three news 
experts, including Mr. Murrow, spent 500 hours listening 
to old broadcast records to produce this 45-minute pro- 
gram which recreates so vividly the history of eventful 


vears. 


@ INTERNATIONAL AND INTERRACIAL UNDER- 
STANDING. Reprinted for the United Nations Film 
Board and available without charge from Women United 
for the United Nations, United Nations Information 
Center, 535 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. A catalog of 
16mm films dealing with the United Nations, member 
states, and similar subjects. 


Pamphlets... 


@® UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS. International Organization and Conference 
Series III, 20. Publication 3381. Division of Public 
Liaison, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 6p. 


Free. 


@ ANNUAL DIGEST OF STATE AND FEDERAL 
LABOR LEGISLATION. Bulletin No. 101. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Washington 25, 
D. C. Available without charge as long as the free supply 
lasts. 

A concise summary of labor laws enacted from Sept. 1, 
1947 to Nov. 15, 1948. 


@ EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN COLLEGE 
ADMISSIONS. University of the State of New York, 
Albany, N. Y. 16p. 

A description of the highlights together with the full 
text of the recently enacted fair educational practices 
legislation in New York State. (Some of the provisions 
of the law were noted in the American TEACHER, Dec. 


1948, p. 28.) 


@® THE LOCAL HEALTH UNIT. Public Health Serv- 
ice, States Relations Division, Federal Security Agency. 
Washington 25, D. C. 12p. 

Is there an adequate local health unit in your com- 
munity? If not, this leaflet will help suggest where a 
start can be made to improve the health situation in the 


locality. 
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The ALL Purpose 
CLOTH TAPE 



































* MYSTIK TAPE is available to 
you in seven colors, in six widths 
and in several lengths, from 
Alexander-Stafford. Carrying a 
complete stock, your order can 
usually be shipped the same day 
received. 
Alexander Stafford Prices: 


Colors: Black, Brown, Green, Red, 
Blue, White, Wine 


Width 144 In. 720 Ia. 60 Yds. 


%” $ .25 $1.00 esee 
ae cece = $2.10 
1¥a” -50 eee 3.15 
2” 67 2.67 4.20 
3” 1.00 4.00 6.30 
4” 1.34 5.34 8.40 


Transportation paid in USA—Terms: 
Two percent 10 days—Net 30 days 
Buy MYSTIK TAPE in large size 
rolls. Benefit from reduced cost 
per foot. Save up to 62%. 
MYSTIK TAPE does not deteri- 
orate easily, properly stored. 

Buy an ample supply. 


ALEXANDER 





STAFFORD a. 


ONE IONIA AVE.N.W,GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





@® ATOMIC ENERGY: HERE TO STAY. Supplement 
to the March 1949 issue of School Life, publication of the 
Office of Education. Available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. at 10c a copy. 

In addition to a general discussion of the need and 
place of atomic energy education, this supplement con- 
tains a section by Office of Education social science and 
science experts which gives detailed suggestions for intro- 
ducing atomic energy education into various aspects of 
the school program. There is also more than a page of 
listings of material for further study. Sound films, film- 
strips, and records are included. 


@ LET’S LOOK AT THE STUDENT COUNCIL, by 
Arnold R. Meier, Florence Cleary, and Alice M. Davis. 
The Citizenship Education Study, 436 Merrick Ave., 
Detroit 2, Mich. 12p. Price of 1-9 copies, 25c¢ each; 
10-99 copies, 22%4c each; 100 or more copies, 20c each. 
Student councils have long been recognized as useful 
instruments in training for citizenship. This practical 
leaflet aims to assist in increasng their effectiveness. It 
briefly explains their place in the schools and in graphic 
form deals with such subjects as the selection of repre- 
sentatives and the effective implementation of their work. 
There are also suggestive check lists for the evaluation of 
the organization and accomplishments of the councils. 


@ SOURCES OF FREE AND LOW-COST MATERI- 
ALS. Aviation Education Division, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Free. 

A list of materials useful to teachers of aviation edu- 
cation or science teachers. It is planned for teachers at 
all grade levels. 


@ FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARNING MATE- 
RIAL, Curriculum Laboratory, Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 120p. 25c. 

A carefully selected list of printed materials intended 
for teachers and librarians. Only a few items are included 
that cost more than 50c. 


@ UNDERSTANDING DEMOCRACY by Florence D. 
Cleary, Alice M, Davis, and Arnold Meier. The Citizen- 
ship Education Study, 436 Merrick Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
1948, 12p. 1-9 copies, 25c each; 10-99, 22%4c each; 100 
or more, 20c each. 

Predicating their work on the belief that a better 
understanding of democratic attitudes and behavior is 
essential if schools are to develop better citizens, the 
authors of this pamphlet have evolved an analysis of 
basic concepts of democracy in the form of suggestive 
charts which can be used in evaluating democratic atti- 
tudes and practices in the schools. 

The framework of democracy is dealt with in four 
categories: 

1. Dignity and worth of the individual. 

2. Man can and should govern himself. 

3. Understanding democracy’s privileges and their at- 
tendant responsibilities. 

4. The use of the method of intelligence in solving 
problems. 

There is a double-page chart for the analysis of each 





category under the headings: “Aspects,” “Criteria,” and 
“Manifestations.” The charts make the pamphlet par- 
ticularly useful in evaluating the democratic practices 
and attitudes in a school as a whole or in groups within a 


school. 


@ FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION. Bulletin 1948, No. 
13, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 28p. 
10c. Order from Supt. of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. A well organized 
treatment of UNESCO’s plan for fundamental education 
on a world-wide scale. 


@® WE BUILD TOGETHER—A READER’S GUIDE 
TO NEGRO LIFE AND LITERATURE FOR ELE- 
MENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL USE, by Charlemae 
Rollins. The National Council of Teachers of English, 
211 West 68th St., Chicago 21, Ill. 1948. 70p. 65c. A 
revised and enlarged edition of an older bibliography of 
the same title listing books designed to teach better in- 
terracial relations. 


@ JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. January 1949 issue 
of The Annals, publication of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 3817 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
4, Pa. $2. 

The subject is deait with under four headings: “Ju- 
venile Delinquency, Law and Fact,” “The Juvenile De- 
linquent and His Environment,” “The Court and the 
Juvenile Delinquent,” and “Detention and Institutional 
Treatment.” The authors are all eminent leaders in the 
field which they cover. 

(The Annals is a regular bimonthly publication. Each 
issue is devoted to a topic of outstanding national or 
international importance. Annual membership in the 
Academy is $5 and entitles the member to receive six 
issues of The Annals. Applications for membership should 
be sent to the address given above.) 


@ FEDERAL LABOR LAWS AND AGENCIES—A 
LAYMAN’S GUIDE. Bulletin No. 100, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, United States Dept. of Labor. 1948. 94p. 
Free in limited quantities from the department as long 
as “free supply” lasts. Larger quantities may be had 
for 25c a copy from the Supt. of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. This pam- 
phlet gives useful background material for the current 
Congressional discussions of labor legislation. There is 
a good index which helps increase the reference value 
of the pamphlet. 


@® TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCIENCE — SUG- 
GESTIONS FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS by Glenn 
O. Biough and Paul E. Blackwood. Bulletin 1948, No. 4. 
40p. 15c. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
Order from the Supt. of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. A timely pamphlet 
which gives practical help in the integration of science 
into the elementary curriculum. 


@® COMICS, RADIO, MOVIES—AND CHILDREN, by 
Josette Frank. No. 148. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
22 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Although Miss Frank’s pamphlet is designed primarily 
for parents, teachers will find in it suggestive information 
which will be useful in dealing with the ‘comics problem” 
in the classroom and community. 
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NEWS FROM THE LOCALS 








Conference in Chicago Discusses 
“Pioneering in Democratic Education” 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Using as its 

theme the title of a project on 
which the AFT Commission on Edu- 
cational Reconstruction is working, 
“Pioneering in Democratic Educa- 
tion,” the Chicago Teachers Union 
held its Ninth Annual Education 
Conference on Saturday, March 26. 
Approximately 700 persons attended. 
The chairman of the conference was 
John R. Coulson. 

At the morning session there were 
panel discussions on the following 
topics: 

1. The Teacher’s Part in Policy 
Determination and School Admin- 
istration. 

2. Teacher Organization and Col- 
lective Negotiation. 

3. The Teacher in the Community. 

4. Human Relations and Equaliz- 
ing Educational Opportunities. 

Participants in the panels were 
leaders from the fields of education 
and labor, as well as from civic and 
welfare organizations. 

At the luncheon session, Dr. Herold 
C. Hunt, Superintendent of the Chi- 
cago Schools, addressed the group on 
the theme of the conference. 

In his introductory remarks Dr. 
Hunt made this statement: 

“These nineteen months, busy and 


challenging and at times perplexing 
as they have been, have been happy 
months. Always evident and appar- 
ent during that time has been the de- 
sire on the part of the Chicago 
Teachers Union, its officers and 
members, to pursue vigorously, cou- 
rageously and fearlessly those objec- 
tives designed to improve commu- 
nity, pupil, and teacher welfare. Fre- 
quent and numerous conferences have 
established mutuality of both inter- 
est and effort and have brought 
about a recognition of similarity of 
purpose and objective. Honest dif- 
ferences of opinion have often been 
expressed and happily have generally 
been reconciled. Where necessary 
(and such, surely, is no insignificant 
purpose) occasional prodding on 
matters that might have appeared 
to be ignored, neglected, or delayed 
has been administered in a firm but 
always kind manner. All of this is 
gratefully acknowledged in bespeak- 
ing a continuation of such relation- 
ships certain to be characterized by 
increased understanding and accom- 
plishment, the desire, surely, of all 
of us.” 

For Dr. Hunt’s statement on the 
characteristics of a democratic school, 
see page 10. 


Seattle Local Urges Wider Publicity 


20 SEATTLE, WASH. — The 

Seattle Teacher assesses rea- 
sons for the failure to obtain passage 
of legislation designed to improve 
education, and makes suggestions for 
more effective promotion of school 
measures: 

“School forces, too often, emit 
glowing accounts concerning the 
schools of this state between sessions 
of the legislature. These are, in turn, 
followed by pleas for appropriations, 
during the sessions, together with 
dire predictions on the fate of the 
schools if the appropriations are not 
granted. At one time the public is 
led to believe that all is well; at an- 
other that the situation is serious. 
Sincere, but uninformed, lay people 
and legislators must of necessity be- 
come confused. Those with less than 
an average degree of integrity have, 
as a result, a field day. 
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“Teachers must cease kidding 
themselves and not permit others to 
do so. They should secure the facts 
concerning our schools, inform them- 
selves and formulate, in cooperation 
with the important lay and profes- 
sional groups of our state, an ac- 
ceptable school program. Once 
formulated, such a _ cooperatively 
constructed program shovld be con- 
veyed to, discussed and understood 
by people in all walks of life; not 
just a portion of the people. 


Gary Member Represents 
Labor on Guidance Council 
GARY, IND.—The Gary Cen- 
tral Labor Union president has 
named William Swan, president of 
Local 4, chairman of a committee 
which represents labor on the Gary 
Guidance Council, which is studying 
the curriculum in the city’s schools. 


Federal Aid Is Topic 
At Town Meeting 


25 TOLEDO, O.—In line with 

the Toledo local’s reputation 
for broad participation in community 
activities, Dorothy Matheny, its pres- 
ident, participated in a debate spon- 
sored by the Toledo Town Meeting. 
She spoke affirmatively on the ques- 
tion, “Is Federal Aid to Education 
the Answer?” Her opponent was 
Harry A. Lintz, National Affairs 
Field Adviser for the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce and a former California 
school principal and superintendent. 

Mrs. Matheny stressed the need 
for federal aid in order to equalize 
educational opportunity, particularly 
in the South; Mr. Lintz produced 
graphs and charts purporting to show 
that the South would be self-sustain- 
ing, educationally speaking, in ten 
years. 


Eklund Talks on Facets 
of Equality in Education 


4? ST. LOUIS, MO.—Members 

of the St. Louis local and 
representatives from locals in Madi- 
son and Granite City, IIl., heard AFT 
President John M. Eklund talk in 
St. Louis on the necessity of equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity for the 
children of the United States. Mr. 
Eklund emphasized the function of 
the AFT in bringing about the equal- 
ization of which he spoke. 

Pointing out that most people 
think of equality of opportunity 
solely on the race and color level, 
Mr. Eklund said it is also necessary 
to bring about uniform standards for 
elementary and high school teachers. 
His entire discussion revolved around 
the consideration of the child as the 
focal point in the school situation. 


Pension Chart Prepared 
by Kenosha Member 


55 KENOSHA, WIS.—Cather- 

ine Byrne of the Kenosha 
local has made a comparative study 
of teacher retirement systems in 25 
states and Alaska. A tabulated copy 
of the results of the study has been 
mailed to the treasurer of each local 
by the AFT Research Department. 
Reports indicate that it is already 
being used by various AFT locals 
which are endeavoring to improve 
their pension systems. 
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Improved Sick-Leave Plan Won by Local 
As a Result of Four Years of Effort 


34 BALTIMORE, MD.—Balti- 

more’s new sick leave plan 
registers a victory for the insistent 
demand of Local 340 for cumulative 
days without loss of pay. The new 
plan, effective January 1, 1949, con- 
tains the following provisions: 

1. Five days per year without loss 
of pay cumulative indefinitely. 

2. Backlog of five days per year 
for each year of teaching, minus days 
used up before September 1, 1948. 

3. Retention of the following pro- 
visions for sick leave at half pay, in 
effect since 1926: 

Five years of service—65 working 
days 

Ten years of service—95 working 
days 

Fifteen years of service—150 work- 
ing days 


Springfield Defines 
Present Goals 


48 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — 

After an appraisal of the lo- 
cal school situation, Local 484 has set 
up definite goals toward which it is 
bending all its efforts. 

Qn the local level its goals include 
the following: 

1. Revising the pupil-teacher ratio 
downward. 

2. Preparation of graded courses 
of study in all subjects. 

3. Provision of a school environ- 
ment that is pleasing and conducive 
to learning—adequate equipment, 
lighting, sanitary and safety facilities, 
and colorful buildings. 

4. Planned orientation of new 
teachers in the philosophy of the 
Springfield school system. 

5. Planned in-service training. 

6. Adequate local financial support 
of schools. 

7. An advance in the minimum 
and maximum salary schedules and 
in increments. 

8. An allocation of money for ex- 
tra-curricular work in all depart- 
ments. 

9. Establishment of a free junior 
college. 

10. Having a delegate from the 
union serve as an adviser to the 
school board. 

On the state level the union’s goals 
include a better pension system, a 
state certification program, and an 
increase in state aid to benefit all 
communities. On the national level 
the local would like to see adequate 
aid to education and federal com- 
petitive scholarships. 
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Twenty years of service—170 work- 

ing days 
Twenty-five years of service—195 

working days 

The new plan is the result of four 
years effort of Local 340 to win lib- 
eralization of sick leave provisions. 
At one point in the proceedings, the 
Board proposed granting ten days 
per year without loss of pay, but re- 
fused cumulation and abolished the 
long existent provisions for half-pay. 
Vigorous protest by the Union pre- 
vented adoption of this plan, which 
had some appeal for young teachers, 
but destroyea the security long en- 
joyed by those older in service and 
more likely to need prolonged sick 
leave. An active and persistent cam- 
paign was necessary to win the pres- 
ent plan. 


Local President 


Elected to Board 


25 MILWAUKEE, WIS. — The 

president and a_ charter 
member of Local 253, Mrs. Elizabeth 
K. Holmes, was elected to a 6-year 
term on the Milwaukee school board. 

Members of organized labor, in- 
cluding those of the four AFT locals 
in the city, worked effectively for her 
election. She also had the support of 
an organized citizens’ group, and of 
cooperative, farmer, and other groups. 

Mrs. Holmes is chairman of the 
English and journalism department 
of the University of Wisconsin ex- 
tension division. She has been secre- 
tary of the Milwaukee County Fed- 
eration of Teachers, has served as a 
delegate at national AFT conven- 
tions, and on the editorial board of 
the Wisconsin Teacher. 


Perth Amboy Reports 


Salary Increases 


857 PERTH AMBOY, N. J.—A 
new salary schedule, effec- 
tive in July, has been adopted by 
the Perth Amboy Board of Educa- 
tion. The range for teachers with 
a B.A. degree will be $2200 to $4200, 
and for those with an A. M. or a 
higher degree, $2300 to $4450. Maxi- 
mum for teachers without a degree 
was set at $3900. 

The Perth Amboy local had asked 
for an immediate increase of $500. 
The schedule as adopted represents 
an increase of $200 in salaries at the 
lower end of the schedule and $300 
at the upper. * 


Providence Local 


Opposes Rating Plan 
958 PROVIDENCE, R. 1— 


Heedless of the disastrous 
consequences which experience shows 
lie in the wake of a merit rating and 
salary tie up, some local school 
boards are working towards the in- 
troduction of a so-called merit rat- 
ing system. 

At the present time the Providence 
local is waging an active campaign 
against such a plan suggested for 
Providence. The president, Walter 
Brownsword, calls the plan a “cam- 
ouflage” for cutting expenses and 
making payment of higher salaries 
difficult. He also points out that no 
satisfactory merit plan has _ been 
worked out and that merit systems 
have been frequently by-passed to 
bestow political favors. 


Charter Member Elected 
to City Council 
824 RIVER ROUGE, MICH.— 


A charter member of Local 
824 was victorious in an 8-man con- 
test for a place on the city council of 
River Rouge. He is Edwin R. Walker, 
a classroom teacher in the city for 16 
years. 

As an outstanding leader in youth 
recreational activities, in adult edu- 
cation of the foreign born, and in 
community affairs generally, he won 
the respect of students and citizens 
of the community. 


Alfred Baker Lewis 

Works for Liberal Causes 

18 NEW YORK, N. Y.—An 
ardent worker for liberal 


causes in general and the rights of 
labor in particular is Alfred Baker 
Lewis, member of AFT Local 189. 

His articles on economic, labor, 
political, and social subjects are fre- 
quently published in numerous labor 
papers. One of his most recent ar- 
ticles, “How to Stop Unemployment 
from Increasing,” probes economic 
conditions that lead to unemploy- 
ment and makes constructive sug- 
gestions for its prevention. 


AFT Member Elected to 
So. St. Paul Council 


861 SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 

—Running as a labor candi- 
date, Frank Petrich was recently 
elected to the South St. Paul city 
council. Mr. Petrich is a charter 
member of Local 861 and served as 
its first president. He also has been 
treasurer of the state AFT group. 
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Many Subjects Considered by Members 
In Regular Meeting at Fond du Lac 


1004 FOND DU LAC, WIS.— 
What does an active local 
do at its meetings? One answer is 
given in a release from Local! 1004. 


At a recent regular monthly meet- 
ing the local voted a donation to the 
newly opened Youth Center of the 
city. Whether the donation was to 
be in money or equipment was to be 
determined by two AFT members 
who are also members of the Center’s 
advisory board. New members were 
urged to register with the local blood 
donors’ group in conformity with the 
union’s policy. 

A resolution on the rating of teach- 
ers was unanimously adopted. It 
was worded as follows: 

“Resolved: that the Fond du Lac 
Teachers Association, No. 1004, em- 
phatically condemn the plan of bas- 
ing teachers’ salaries on rating 
schemes and urge that salary sched- 
ules be based on training and experi- 
ence—the only reliable objective 
criteria for determining salary sched- 
ules.” 

A communication from the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce pertaining to 
free chest X-Ray examinations was 
read. 

A report was made on a communi- 
cation from the school superintend- 
ent dealing with improvement of the 
state superintendency and intended 
for transmission to the central labor 
body. The communication was pre- 
sented by the local’s delegates to the 


Central Labor Trades and Labor 
Council and was favorably acted 
upon. The council in turn forwarded 
it to the Wisconsin Federation of 
Labor for its support. 

Communications were authorized 
to Congressmen and Senators urging 
their support of federal aid for edu- 
cation, and to state legislators asking 
their support of bills designed to im- 
prove the Wisconsin educational sit- 
uation. 

After the election of a nominating 
committee to present a slate of offi- 
cers for the local at the next meeting 
there was still time for viewing mov- 
ies of the previous month’s banquet 
and the showing of colored films of 
Hawaii and the Grand Canyon. 


Worcester Teachers 


Hear AFT Leaders 


102 WORCESTER, MASS. — 

An open meeting for all 
Worcester teachers was held by fast- 
growing Local 1029. 

Edward Melucci, AFT vice-presi- 
dent, spoke on national trends in ed- 
ucation, and Walter Brownsword, 
president of the Providence local, 
spoke on problems his local encoun- 
tered in its organization work. 

Many of the teachers who signed 
up for membership in the local at 
the meeting took application cards 
for distribution to fellow teachers 
who were unable to be present. 


IDEAL VACATION WORK 
For Principals and Teachers 


We absolutely guarantee $450.00 for 75 days of 
work; and large additional earnings for success - 
ful work. Write for full information. 


EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


Commercial Distributors 
3 07 Fifth Ave,, Dept. R, New York 16, N. Tf. 


New Indiana Law Prohibits 
Segregation in Schools 


A school anti-segregation law has 
been added to the statutes of Indi- 
ana. It prohibits racial segregation 
in any public school in the state. 

The measure had the support of 
labor, including the state organiza- 
tion of AFT locals in Indiana. Ann 
Maloney, member of the Gary local 
and legislative representative of the 
state AFT organization, gave vigor- 
ous support to the measure. 





Member Represents AFT 
At National Conference 


885 PITTSBURGH, PA— 
George Evan, Jr., president 
of Local 885, represented the AFT at 
the Conference on Industrial Safety 
called by President Truman. 


Local President 
Elected Mayor 


73 TWO HARBORS, MINN.— 

Another AFT member has 
been elected mayor! Cyrus Magnus- 
son, president of Local 737, was re- 
cently elected mayor of Two Har- 
bors. 


Labor Gives All-Out Support to Mary C. Cadigan 


6 * BOSTON, MASS.—Typical of 

the support which iocal and 
state AFL bodies frequently give 
AFT members who are victims of 
unjust action of school administra- 
tions is the assistance given in the 
case of Mary C. Cadigan, former 
AFT vice-president and a member of 
the Boston local. 


Miss Cadigan has been a regularly 
appointed teacher in the Boston 
schools for 25 years. This school 
year, as in other years, she was as- 
signed to a program of five English 
classes with a total of 160 students. 
On Friday, Oct. 29, 1948, a super- 
visor assigned to her, in addition to 
the English classes, a health educa- 
tion class to begin the following 
Monday. Miss Cadigan declined to 
teach this class. She gave her reasons 
in a letter of Nov. 1: 


“My objection to the addition of 
Health Education is twofold: I am 
not qualified to teach Health Educa- 
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tion as it is now presented in the 
course of study. As outlined in the 
course of study, Health Education is 
a subject for experts, and until we 
have them, we are dishonest to pre- 
tend it is being taught. That others 
have no scruple in accepting assign- 
ments that they cannot fulfill, seeing 
in their acceptance no violation of 
their professional integrity, would be 
no excuse for me because I do see in 
such acceptance deliberate coopera- 
tion in the deception of the girls and 
their parents and so I cannot accept 
such an assignment. 

“My second objection is not merely 
against the addition of Health Edu- 
cation but is against the addition of 
any other subject to my program. I 
now teach five classes of English, and 
if all these classes met five times a 
week as they do in other high schools, 
my pupil hours would be 790, con- 
siderably higher than the addition of 
a Health Education class would make 
them. 


“I believe that you will see that 
both these reasons for my declining 
the proposed program are completely 
and independently valid; and that 
you will appreciate how serious a 
matter this is to me, involving as it 
does fundamental principles that I 
cannot violate.” 


On Dec. 17, on recommendation of 
the superintendent of schools, dis- 
missal proceedings were instituted 
against her by the Boston School 
Committee in the form of a 30-day 
suspension without pay, with the 
date of final action set for Feb. 15, 
1949. All this took place before 
Miss Cadigan was given a hearing. 
The charges upon which the School 
Committee acted were “insubordina- 
tion” and “conduct unbecoming a 
teacher.” 


Giving Miss Cadigan unanimous 
support, the Boston local denounced 


the action of the committee as “ruth- 
less, vindictive, malicious, and un- 
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precedented.” It announced that it 
considered the charges against her to 
be a cover for reprisal against Miss 
Cadigan’s courageous leadership of 
Boston teachers in their efforts to 
gain better educational opportunities 
for the pupils. Action against her 
was also regarded as a threat to all 
organized labor, since she is a vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

At the February meeting Miss 
Cadigan’s action was vindicated by a 
4 to 1 vote and she was reinstated in 
her position. 

Both the Boston Central Labor 
Union and the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Labor came to Miss Cadi- 
gan’s support. The Reporter, organ 
of the MFL Education Committee, 
pointed out that largely as a result 
of Miss Cadigan’s efforts new AFT 
locals have been formed in three 
neighboring cities and that the at- 
tempt to dismiss her was an example 


New Jersey Resists 


Non-Union Tactics 
85 PERTH AMBOY, N. J.— 
Jacob Deutsche, president of 
the Perth Amboy local, charges that 
the Perth Amboy Teachers Associa- 
tion is a “company union dominated 
by administrators.” This charge was 
made in connection with a protest 
against the practice of school princi- 
pals calling compulsory meetings of 
teachers for the benefit of the asso- 
ciation. Such meetings should be 
purely voluntary, he insisted before 
the Board of Education. The school 
board referred the complaint to the 
superintendent. 

Mrs. Isabel Allen of Bayonne, 
president of the New Jersey State 
Federation of Teachers, said that the 
Federation and the entire labor 
movement support the Perth Amboy 
local in its charge. “Our union is a 
voluntary organization,” she assert- 
ed, “affiliated with the labor move- 
ment to protect the right of teachers 
to join organizations of their own 
choosing, among other reasons. As- 
sociations that need and make use of 
the machinery of the school official- 
dom stand condemned as the com- 
pany unions which Mr. Deutsche 
says they are.” 


Member in Legislature 
Helps Write Tenure Bill 
78 ST. CLOUD, MINN.—One 
of the authors of a state- 
wide tenure bill now before the Min- 
nesota legislature is Dewey Reed. Mr. 
Reed, a former president of Local 
784 and a vice-president of the state 
AFT group, is a member of the Min- 
nesota House of Representatives. 
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of rank “union busting.” 

The Reporter sums up the affair 
by saying: 

“The case brings out fully the need 
for the AFT and its affiliates to con- 
tinue their work. 

“A heartening sidelight of the case 
was the support given to Miss Cadi- 
gan’s defense. Attorney Thomas El- 
liot, defense counsel, Kenneth Kelley, 
State AFL legislative agent, Miss 
Helen Kirby, chairman of the Teach- 
ers Defense Committee, and repre- 
sentatives of other labor unions on 
behalf of thousands of Boston work- 
ers worked actively in her defense. 
The full support of her own organi- 
zation, Boston Teachers Local 66, 
was evidenced by the fact that hun- 
dreds of its members were unable to 
enter the crowded hearing room. 
Throughout the case, Miss Cadigan 
and her supporters displayed courage 
and intelligence that is a credit to all 
labor organizations.” 


Growing College Local 

Seeks Adequate Budget 

7 MILWAUKEE, WIS.—An in- 
crease in membership from 30 

to 50 within one month is reported 

by Local 79 at the Milwaukee State 

Teachers College. 

The local recently has been actively 
engaged in fighting for an adequate 
budget for Wisconsin’s state teachers’ 
colleges. 


Mass. Conference 
Studies Union Role 


“The Role of Union Organization 


in Education” was the theme on 
which discussion centered at a re- 
gional conference which was held at 
Springfield, Mass., by AFT members 
of western Massachusetts. 

Speakers included Edward Me- 
lucci, AFT vice-president and mem- 
ber of the Pawtucket, R. I., local, 
Mary C. Cadigan, former AFT vice- 
president and a member of the Bos- 
ton local, Rebecca Simonson, also an 
AFT vice-president and president of 
the New York local, and Arthur 
Caron, president of the Springfield 
Central Labor Union. 

In answering the question, “Why 
should teachers affiliate with a labor 
organization?” Mr. Melucci cited the 
practical benefits that stem from 
such affiliation. Miss Cadigan spoke 
of the political strength that can be 
gained from affiliation with labor. 
The constructive force of the AFT 
was elaborated on by Mrs. Simon- 
son. 

Commenting on the basic reasons 
involved in her recent suspension, 
Miss Cadigan smilingly said that the 
establishment of the principle that a 
teacher should know what she is 
teaching seems to be considered a 
radical idea. 





1. Use your own stationery. A 
letter is preferable to a postcard 
or telegram. 

2. Put your address on it. He 
likes to know you are a constit- 
uent and usually wants to reply. 

3. Use your own words. Some- 
one else’s may sound more edified, 
but your own will ring more true. 

4. Limit vour letter to one is- 
sue. Identify it by popular name 
or bill number. A rambling ref- 
erence to a number of measures 
won’t leave an impression about 
any of them. 

5. Be brief, but give the rea- 
sons why you are for or against 
the legislation. 

6. Be courteous. A rude letter 
seldom makes friends or influences 
legislators. 

7. Hope he agrees with you, 
don’t demand. A Congressman 
may be the servant of the people 
but he doesn’t like to be ordered 
around. 

8. Send your letter when it will 
count most. A letter too early or 
too late loses its impact. 





When Writing to Your Congressman 


9. Know what committee your 
Congressman is on. His commit- 
tee hearings, held before the 
measure reaches the floor for ac- 
tion, give him earlier and more 
thorough knowledge. He also has 
more influence in the subjects 
covered by his committee. 

10. Don’t write more than once 
or twice on the same subject. If 
the issue still isn’t settled, get 
others to add their voice. 

11. Address him as: 

(Senator) 

The Honorable John A. Jones 
United States Senate 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Senator Jones: 

(Representative) 
The Honorable Sam A. Smith 
House of Representatives 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Smith: 

12. Be sure to express apprecia- 
tion for work well done—a speech 
or a vote you approve of, leader- 
ship in committee or on the floor. 
Congressmen are human. 

Chicago Union Teacher 
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Among locals visited by AFT President John M. Eklund on his recent country-wide tour was Local 246, Chattanooga- 
Hamilton County Teachers’ Union. At a dinner in his honor, Mr. Eklund paid high tribute to the AFL for its work 
for democracy at home and abroad. Pictured above are Stanton Smith, secretary of the Chattanooga Central La- 
bor Union and former AFT vice-president; Mr. Eklund; Willard Millsaps, president of the local; Mrs. Eklund, and 


Mrs. Smith. 





California Locals Spur Organization 


A state-wide organization cam- 
paign is in progress in California. 
The California State Federation of 
Teachers has recently sent out 10,000 
letters to high school teachers setting 
forth the advantages of joining the 
AFT. An AFT organizer, Victoria 
McAlmon, is helping with the or- 
ganization work in the state. 

As another part of its broad or- 
ganizing campaign, the state group is 
sponsoring a weekly release to la- 
bor papers in the state. Entitled 
“Teachers’ Column” the release has 
as its purpose the explaining of the 
aims, activities, and accomplishments 
of the AFT and the encouraging of 
labor groups to promote unionization 
of teachers in their localities. Labor’s 
stake in better schools is stressed. 

In one of the releases the following 
list of nine ways in which AFL mem- 
bers can help the AFT program was 
given: 

1. Take part in parent-teacher or- 
ganizations. 

2. Encourage teachers you know to 
join teacher unions. 


3. When someone “feeds” you an 
antagonistic propaganda “line” about 
union teachers, counterattack with 
facts. Make him prove what he 
says. 

4. Find out what is going on in 
your schools and use your influence 
to see that they are run in accordance 
with democratic principles. 

5. Whenever possible, get union 
representetion on school boards. 
Check up on school boards. 

6. Establish union scholarships for 
worthy students who are interested 
in the labor movement. 
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7. Help get courses in labor history 
established in the schools. (L. S. 
Gerlough has successfully taught a 
one-semester course in U. S. labor 
history in Lowell High School in San 
Francisco.) 

8. Encourage union teachers to 
take an active part in AFL activities. 

9. Do what you can to see that 
teachers are helped to secure tenure 
in your community. 


John Dewey Honored 


NEW YORK, N.Y—Dr. John 
Vewey, world-renowned educa- 
tor, was honored by the New York 
local at its annual spring conference. 
Dr. Dewey, who holds Card No. 1 
in the local, has probably had more 
influence on the course of education 
throughout the world than any other 
American educator. 
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Goes to Germany 


As Consultant 


18 NEW YORK, N. Y.—As a 

result of an invitation from 
the Civil Affairs Division of the Spe- 
cial Staff of the U.S. Army, Eleanor 
G. Coit, member of Local 189 and 
Director of the American Labor Edu- 
cation Service and of the Summer 
School for Office Workers, left in 
March for a three months’ visit to 
Germany as adviser to the Office of 
Military Government. 

Miss Coit will consult with trade 
union leaders in Germany responsible 
for workers’ education programs. 
She will furnish information on new 
educational techniques in the United 
States, advise on leadership training, 
and discuss the preparation of cur- 
ricula. She hopes also to learn about 
the trend of workers’ education in 
Germany prior to the Hitler regime 
and since its collapse. 


Labor Pledges Assistance to New Local 


103 AMESBURY, MASS.— 

Amesbury was_ recently 
added to the growing list of localities 
with new AFT locals. 


At a special evening meeting Frank 
J. Kozacka, president of the new 
group, received the local’s charter 
from John J. O’Brien, president of 
the city’s hatters’ union, who substi- 
tuted for AFT Vice-President Ed- 
ward Melucci. 


Mr. O’Brien pledged the support 
of his union and offered its research 
facilities to the new local. He ex- 
pressed his belief that unionization 
would prove mutually helpful to 
teachers and administration. 


Another speaker, George A. Grant, 
representative of the firemen’s union, 
said he didn’t want to cast reflections 
on teachers who do not belong to 
the union but that if he were con- 
cerned, he wouldn’t feel like being a 
“free rider” taking benefits without 
assuming some of the responsibilities. 
“IT don’t say that unions are always 
right but from my experience with 
them they are mostly for the good of 
all concerned in the long run.” 

President Kozacka paid tribute to 
Frank N. Cynewski, business agent 
of the hatters’ union, for his help and 
suggestions during the teachers’ re- 
cent bargaining with the school 
board. 
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oe ea iin witaiis alee a cbt oth <a'ss ay 
AXTELLE. GEORGE. Competent Administration Is 
Democratic Admimistration........ 0.2... 6000 ceeeeee Nov. 


Baltimore, Md... ..Feb. 27; Apr. 30; May 


eS on. ae cies nh bee chee cnammgell an. 
RE SEs SEA ed (ae ee ee, Oe ea ov. 
SSS EE Pe ee Jan. 10; Mar. 
a in, leah cps oo 6b nexepan te Tan. 
es ee oe. id oscccvesewere May 
EE CTE os nln a wdclecceveccboesed Oct. 
“What Can a Disabled Teacher Do?’’.. ee. . 
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Mo. 
EE Oe EE ET PET, PPT May 
BOYER, CHARLES, ‘A School Board Must Lead........ Jan. 
BRAY, ‘WILLIAM =. Rhode Island's New Retirement 
System 5 Cabs Gbabos anes 608<usseencdee ns Senne Apr. 
Bremerton, Wash.......... ; . ....-Nov. 30; Dec. 
Britain, education in..... . len tadenaee Dec. 
British Trade Union Congress. 5 aihece Ceawekewchee Dec. 
NS 0 has oA B er OES vs cs bd chine dd bees ue Seek Mar. 
Byrne, Catherine . at eas 
Cc 
. Cadigan, Mary C. Apr. 27; May 25, 
California State Federation of Teacher ..Dec. 27; May 
SAL ives. AMBROSE, The Problem re ‘Adult Illiteracy. . Feb. 
n4eeen*nanadt - iy 8 
Careers. ..... Nov. 31; Jan. 23, 24: Feb. 31; Apr. 27; May 2, 
os ca ulenies civ bles xabaee AP a | Mar. 
ee Lortab Mea Nov. 
Census, 1950 . a vida x eaters Rare 
Chamber of Commerce. ; ET Speers ve Mar. 
Charter revocation. See Revocation of charters. 
Chattanooga, Tenn...... PEE .Jan. 30; May 
Chemistry for children. . cues oust kak@uts see 
7 S— Saas Dec. 26, 28, 29, 30; Jan. 30; May 23, 
Child labor....... es Nov. 26; Jan. 9; Feb. 


Child welfare...... ‘Nov. 27 31: Jam. 23: Mar. 11, 13, 

Children’s Bureau, Midc entury White House Conference 
i IR nig vic ceeee ds i oe 
ae i, oath ee Feb. 
Civil and professional rights of teachers.... 
cintinks Sieh oda e0 -Oct. 4, 27; Mar. 27; Apr. 27; May 
Oct. 


Civil ~ Dit Milcixn thin Gelade Sle Bhbie’s obs aha eabiidetd t 
es rare s ye oe 
Cleveland, a ; Pe 
Coit, Eleanor G........... Bi lew a. ae ....May 
Collective See ; ...Nov. 22, 26, 
College locals. See names of colleges 

Se, WD GBS. c ccec cee ki9iiien 
it Reads dan a embtncink ean es, 


Commission on Educational Reconstruction............ 
..Oct. 11, 14; Nov. 5; Dec. 4; Feb. 4; Mar. 4; Apr. 
See also Goals for American Education. 


Communism and teachers....... ; : ...Dec. 
Community proijects......... Oct. 23; Jan. 11, 15, 27, 
Connecticut State Federation of Teachers Feb. 


CONNORS, JOHN D., Am Attack on Wort ‘ns Education 


in Michigan OS ee dekh can bane epas . Mar. 
Controversial issues, teaching Rep tercniptaghgey wks ... Apr. 
Cook, ~~ Hanson........ iar .....Nov. 
Cooperativ. ids oc cede’ Pi ........Nov. 20: Feb. 
Council Bluffs, RS ; Nov. 27; Dec. 26; Apr. 
Cowlin,- Eleanor............ , ..... Mar. 
Credit unions............... itachseciesae 
Crips led children.......... ne Apr. 21, 
, Thurman C... ...Jan. 


Dale, Edgar . UNESCO..... ntti ; ‘ .. Jan. 
Desreom®, Biich.. ....00000.: ; Dec. 26, 
OO ee ae , . .Feb. 
Democracy and the schools... .. Nov. 25, 28: May 10, 


See also Democratic school administration 
Democracy, aspects ee eT ... Dee. 
Democracy in AFT . -Mar. 
Democratic human oe pee 


wi deasesta Dec. ; Jan. 24; Feb. ‘20: Apr. 26: May 21, 
i as wt ....Oct. 26, 
) SR ae fe Acenatilgin | te. Feb. 
New York anti-discrimination law... s0. Ieee Dec 
Prejudice and young children. ae sia t Sinai Mar. 
SD Live awcecte es eb oes oo sees 


See also Lane, Layle and Segregated locals 
Democratic school administration fot ge es 


Sucdiachantves Nov. 12, 28: Dec. 6. 30 Apr. 27; May 
EE IE Rye Feb. 
ie ES rE Oct. 11: Jan. 28, 30: Feb. 
ES a ; Nov. 27, 28, 

Dec. 26. 29: Jan. 25, 26; Feb. 30; Mar. 29; Apr. 27, 
Detroit, University of sawee . dG bi 
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Mo. 
SSE COLT TTT TEP eT TET re” May 
Dewey, Thomas E........ . Nov. 
EM. . a inva nce dle ode se pe wd ad CR May 
oa panda 6b en ehlheees .Oct. 4; Nov. 
Disabled teachers’ problems. . . ..Apr. 11; May 
Discipline, RE Oh Cia eee nn dnd Kad aieenin eau Dec 
Discrimination. See Democratic human relations. 
a ay a EERE eT es, Oct. 31; Feb. 
Donging RNG 5. ssa na dann caddie ash aedie Nov. 2; - 
DUBIN, OxEPH W., From A. 3 RRR 
Dues, Al r capita. Yet. 29; Feb. 19, 32; Mar. 
on tn aes cw i'anan a eens ween Dec. 28; 
EE sw Kwan a ale sss KARR a eh eee ee 
E 
East-West Association. . * Pe eT eee. Apr. 
Eau Claire, Wis............ ...Nov. 27; Mar. 30; Apr. 
Educational opportunity..................... Feb. 14; Mar. 
Educational trends and peels dda sini aeietntachee eee Oct. 
EKLUND, JOHN M.....Jan. 28; Feb. 29; Apr. 30; May 11, 
Academic RI ey a ae Dec. 
AFT Organization and Professionalism..............+ Apr. 
a od ee ee ag ae Oct. 
Education—A Business and a Profession?............ Nov. 
th 6 on Fos tb oceE aah s heeews cas eeein Jan. 
ok batons dae eenaei May 
Sees BEONGS © Cee BONE oon cc ccc sccccccsvccses Mar. 
ERE CNSR aE ane a a Nov. 5; Mar. 
Elementary school organization..................eeee0- A 
tg, RE A RS Rie SR eae Nov. 26; Feb 
Equality in salaries and educational facilities.......... 
eat Ale citrated oe oes Sekar Oct. 12; Nov. 22; Feb. 
EE GO OPT ree Mar. 
Cy POR. 50s. o¥000cdecgscassceonee Oct. 
Evan, es ob otc ai nha tribe ashe areca a ae May 
Ewing, Oscar ti he aes on Sas Jan 
Exchange, educational. .Nov. 15; Dec. 11; Jan. 24, 30; Mar. 


Executive Council. See AFT. 


Eybel, Alma S., Songbell Method (review)............. Dec 
F 
a ca ie dO ok co laa las eatin cee aie Mar. 
Fair employment practices acts..................seee0: Oct. 
Federal aid for workers’ education, AFL REM Be Apr. 
vote = to education 
elie a6 nc eeke Jan. 5; Feb. 3; Mar. 7; Apr. 5; May 
a. i. ied dieu ihbeeeeeda Oct. 19; Apr. 
EE nat ee nee aeeenaee soaked meu Oct. 
i POS. on ccaendess nde hs éenedens Jan. 
hs onc aden shee a +t ae Oct. 
se ATER hobbies Sank iaacdn orate ua May 
| ES pani eS meee ty . 
Ch <od tuiedeadhabictadasdae he bane Dec. 
I cing hii atelier anna Gs Wak aioe A aeee Me Feb. 
anced keels aaah od wien bin da ot ees wee Nov. 
gg as i ae a ee Feb 
IE, . .<0 sens dons chhes taaeeaneuweeelll 
“i See Nov. 24; Dec. 25; Mar. 26; Apr. 26; May 
See also nr aids. 
sd oi ss on hhc hi ease eel 
FINEHO UT, ROBERT M., Fire: Enemy of Our Schools. ro 
Fire and the DICE? Knteecedcktaens beaeneees Cha 5 
TS <1 ccndcnes tabnn vedas ssedededeennnl Jan 
ond du Lac, Wis......... Nov. 29; Jan. 27; Apr. 28; May 
at nes bale ss eee Mar. 
OE eee Mar. 
Forei I aR, Se OSE fae 
Ne le ae rid cake a aeint a oe ee 
Forums, lectures, discussions.............. Jan. 28, 29; ya 
I Oe OI o o's is cdccvnscss chtevekee ene Jan. 
eae na 5c bn iein-o * Kets aces denen Oct. 
Fundamental! education........... eee eR May 
G 
Pe ae Nov. 24; Jan. 26, 30; Mar. 16; May 
I os 0. done wha e ce eanbaekaenieeel Feb. 
Germany, grantee | RS RRS BATS Fp FS Feb. 
GN ie wa ted acl tie we Mar. 
GINSBERG, LOUIS, High School Classroom............ May 
‘oals for American Education 
a 2s ok oe 6 .gnin AA Gm om ein eee eee Mar. 
Japanese translation .......... Pe ee SAINTS _ 
I ins Cn Sic ds ced vs ins seesGnentaaheans cane “ 
te os Foils san sop dvne dake sbepakekee toeae yo 


of 

GOODLOE, DON B., Special Problems of D.C. Teachers. Dec. 

Great Falls. Mont................. Dec. 

—. WILLIAM, An Urgent Call for the Affiliation 
Local Unions with State Federations of Labor and 


Cue PPE re ee Mar. 
Greve, Florence Roehm. oh danas ietieke Dec. 3; May 
Grievances. teachers’................... .Jan. 25; Apr. 


GRITZBAUGH, STANL EY, Rockford Loral’s Industry- 
Education Workshop Credited toward Certification... .Jan 


MAY, 1949 


Meo. 
Se NOR 5.05.45 «'s desdsavndabenan thes sad Nov. 
ee et Ie Fe FRR Nov. 
Guidance. See Careers and Vocational Guidance. 
H 

HAFEMANN, HENRIETTA, An Experience in Deme- 

cratic Living adheshb $1566 bndihenmsiiiateaiadtameaiane’ Dec. 
HALUSHKA, MEYER. See Labor Notes. 
Hammersmith, SD <caveedenciebaakavel Jan. 30; Mar. 
ti hdelvcns ceonanceshecended Nov. 2; Dec. 25; Feb. 
OE POOF e Oe Feb. 31; Mar. 2, 
RP PT LHS PRAT Mac Nov 

18; Dec. 24; Jan. 21, 24; Feb. 31; Mar. May 


: 2, 
HERMAN, SEMA WILLIAMS, The Fabric of Our ‘lar. Reb. 


Wes os conaassaphoddateuesaneeeel 
Report from Asbidee hice 0.0% dn Khe seins aoe ae 
Higher education............... Feb. ; Mar. 24, 25; 4 
St Si scdun dhe eceenesdundneawekdennedednla eee 
History, interpretation of American..................+. Pes 
Sn. SE Mina. wb wundedeh hernbilh AASenamale amen May 
OS ROT ELLEEE SEE Oct. 31; Nov. 20; Mar. 2; May 
I I. . .. os.én0 nkdanedeinesesueean Nov. 2; z=. 
SE, EE si oc nan sadhebauesssaelunonnenean y 
BD SE BNNIG 6 isc edie svevscitecdeaveural May 
Huron, S. Dak... Jasucsaen ¢0aBkshaddeeenanant 
I 
Illinois State Federation of Teachers.................; Jan. 
Mind cbcedvedatWeaedes aie eke Oct. 20; Feb. 4, 
i Se. «can ciwananiedabesséancnekael Feb. 11, 
Industrial-agricultural-labor relations .................- Nov 
Industrial-labor relations. See Labor-management relations. 
DEE cody codes eenen teas hiamddeuienanaaenne Dec. 
In-service training............... Jan. 18; Feb. 28; Apr. 8, 
Intercultural relations. See Democratic pa relations. 
International education........... Dec. 25; Jan. : Apr. 5S, 8, 
Dees eee Ge, «.. ocnn cn sctetnte auaeedas tet May 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union.......... May 


International organization of teachers—IFTA, FIPESO. .Nov. 
International relations.............. Oct. 15; Nov. 21; Dec. 
See also UNESCO and United Nations. 
ee ee oe ee Nov. 
Interracial relations. See Democratic human relations. 


Investigation of locals. .Nov. 6; Dec. 3; Feb. 4, 5, 8, 9; May 
Pes We GROUNIIIE. 3 og kc oc bab ccac etd besueckhens ot Mar. 
Japan, educational peegress i@. .. 00... cccccsscscceccese May 
Junior cue 60604405 +6 ett e shaves nee Oct. 
ORD GME oc we ccawccienkbc<: enbessec Dec. 24; May 
K 
Kansas Chey, Bas....cccccsecscceccestcvsees Jan. 26; Apr. 
i Dis 6 en nes Shas aba aes wean ‘ 
Kenosha, Wis SE OL Se eee: Mar. 27; May 
Kentucky State Federation of Teachers................ Feb. 
Kern County. ty a Se Serre Nov. 
pa ere Mar. 


SS EpEebaOraeppeeiiesors Bers 2 44 ov. 
KUENZLI. "IRVIN R. 

AFL Acts on Crucial Educational Problems........... fos. 
Can UNESCO Bring World Peace?.................. ay 
Facts about AFT Membership... ..... 2... .060.000055 Mar. 
St ee a Os onc sewed inbesa Nov. 
Teachers’ Pensions and Social Security............... Feb. 
ERD Ne SO GAMES TOO Be occas on0aocherendcan Oct. 
Unethical Practices in School Administration........ Dec. 

L 
Labor activity, 1948-49. See Labor Notes. 
Cane Ce GO, ov ci aduddb ncaa bine deWee coed Jan. 
Labor, cooperation between AFT and................. 
a0 ¢bd sas tabden ead Oct. 25; Mar. 8 9, 10; Apr. 27, 
See also Labor’s support of education. 
ey RR -. ee Oct. 
See also Workers’ education extension service 
Labor history....... Nov. 8, 28; Mar. 24; hoe. 4, 23; Bay 
SAO PD SOE no 4 chins panbitily’ oes bs bucddwenek’ r. 
Re DD MED, co cn cdeu elt nc vededsesenebenet Feb. 
peerhnen — - FT I ee eae 
aed eaat ; Jan. 24; Feb. 29; Apr. 2, 4, 26; May 
SRS ES. Spey eee Se SF hE 
BE Bids + Kida thas <ndsisadbesdbduselces 
Nov. 2: Dec. 31; Jan. 2; Feb. 2; Mar. 2; Apr. 2; May 
REE SEMI 6600 cnkkkcnagNsgus Ges eckagh EObevews st 
Labor’s support Oe ak 25k an oe sho dan es co 
Nov. 27: Dec. 27, 29; a 4, 27; Feb. 27; Mar. 7? 


Lafayette, WHA 80.000 ancddbacdaslvs cat daeaen Hens 
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Mo 
LAND _— F, 
EE ee a a Oct. 
Plea oy Extending gf 9 a Pataresne . Oct. 
— LAYLE, The Human Relations Front......... Nov. 23; 


Dec. 21; Jaw. 22; Feb. 23; Mar. 23; Apr. 22; May 
Legal aid ae ee vc avecess Nov. 
Legislation....Oct. 19. 31; Feb. 3; Apr. 30; May 21, 22, 

ee also Federal aid and Labor Notes. 


tal ap pn lel a Feb. 25; Mar. 
Legislative oa of locals....Dec. 27; Feb. 27, 28; May 
Lesinski ty hee te 2s oouy © 6 oy © a ae vane eee ...May 
Lewis, Alfred Baker............. s Sicbecucteresst Came 
i ——_s and unionization................ ri hana Feb. 
Library (CD err . May 
LIGTENBERG, JOHN, Consequences of Revocation of 

a Charter by EE Feb. 
ee ro cs bee's oc cece S hORP AE ees On Feb. 
Locals, activities of. Delad at & nits de cae .. Jan. 

See also place names of locals. 
IR Dec. 3; Feb. 


Los Angeles, Calif., local, investigation of...... ee 
...-Nov. 6; Feb. 4, 5; May 


Louisiana State Federation ‘of Teachers......... pe 
eed os cn ch eye Dec. 27, 28; Jan. 26, 27; Apr. 
Lunch fe RO SGES cansc de euek es sx >¢ eaten 
re ee ee es sen aad cee ew eae Aon ae Oct. 
TC La. hae deans kcedaanee ee 6 ...May 


MacEWAN, DONALD, Universal Military Training... ..Dec. 


+ arena ‘Warren G..... ee 
M a i aceaaaes Pipe tn Te 4 
os ea * an eS an At - 7. 
I catenin ik. do.nig.e-s'nend se haendiivniaaaiatad "Mar 

Married women teachers. .Oct. 10; Nov. 26, 29; Feb. 4; Mar. 
MARSHALL, JAMES, Absentee Mothers.............. Mar. 
Matheny, Dorothy.................. F ..May 
Melucci, Edward Mt iy A ewe ‘hak <a soe 
ellie Dec. 22, 
Mentally handicapped children, bibliography . ae = 
Massachusetts conference............. leita ss ateretcdadl May 
Michigan State Federation of Teachers . Feb. 
aE ES the May 
Milwaukee State Teachers College.......... ...May 
Minneapolis, Minn............ .Jan. 29: Feb. 28: Apr. 
MONT ORI, MARIO, Freedom and its Meaning. Mar. 
MOORE, HE LEN, Teachers’ pee in Detro.t.........Feb. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y........ re 
OS See ; Oe Oct. 
ae - ; eS 
Pe IN wn ce viccncccwsscbis atin. Dec. 


National Science Foundation........ = oe 
| ES Se Oct. 26; Feb. 
Negroes, education and adult illiteracy................ Feb. 
EEE FS rere Dec. 27; Jan. 
New Jersey State regmation of Teachers......Feb. 28; Apr. 
NEWSTRAND, E. ed., Jndustrial-A gric ultural-Labor 
Relations for Minncsota Living (review)............Nov. 
New York, . ire State Federation of Teachers......Apr. 7, 
"). « & ee ....Jan, 27; Mar. 29; May 24, 
Newark, N. N EE ks ai ules fs dotiadu cde ces Mar. 30; May 
ST eee Mar. 
Non-union teachers’ organizations. . Dec. 6; Jan. 6: May 
Nursery schools............. .....Mar. 17; Apr. 18; May 
° 
ec adlee ga tte @ Nov. 
O'GARA. EDWARD, A Note on Excerpts Apr. 
Oma “ors .Dec. 28; Mar. 
Oregon’ State Federation of Labor Scho! olarships ee ~~S 
Organizations of teachers.... ...-Nov. 27; Jan. 6, 
Compulsory membership..... .. Nov. 5: Jan. 
See also Non-union teachers’ organizations. 
Outside experience credit, study of. . 4 Mar. 
P 
Palestine ....... Nov. 
Pamphlets... . .. Dec. 24: Jen. ‘24: Mar. 26: Apr. 26: Mav 
SG I. Moe cc eeee : ..Jan. 28; Apr. 9, 
re and retirement ; May 
FT office employees’ plan Nov. 4: Feb. 19: May 
th a ciate o's .. Oct. 
—,, provisions ; Apr. 11, 13, 
Eklund on ........ a . ; May 
In 2 aly . Apr. 
Rhode Island system... “Adie .. Apr. 
St. Paul plan.. ; AS Apr. 


Perlman, Selig...... pay Apr. 10: May 
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Mo. 


Personnel perio in the teaching profession... . Oct. 


Perth Amboy, N. J 
ER cc cenccccee ; . aa 
Philadelphia, Pa......Nov. 30; Jan. 27, 28; Feb. 29; ae. 
Philippines, education in.. ey 
PHILLEY, FLORA, Teacher, Help Yoursel/ (review) . .Nov. 
Physically handicapped persons .Jan. 24; Mar. 6; Apr. 
Pioneering in Democratic Education (study being pre- 


Nov. 29; ‘May 24, 
May 


ET Ua sericea oat oe Aes eens. wely dc ccmtbide «ets eeeaaal far. 
.. Th, nbd on aies au rh ans - ee 
Playground surfacing pert me AIR emia: Aloe Jan. 
Policy formulation in schools... . saute weban Apr. 

See also Democratic school administration. 

Politics and the schools...... ae eer 
ROY RY ; .-Nov. 2, 6, 
Candidacies of AFT members.... sista ee cto 

Stand of Presidential and Congressional ‘candidates on 

educational problems............... Oct. 24, 25; Nov. 
i SE, concen aces owns Kavcoweuean ass ed 
STE Te eee ae ee Dec. 29: Jan. 
Professionalism...............- Dec. 27, 30; Jan. 4; Apr. 
SS. OT er Ce ais Oe Sy Dec. 

See also Wages. 

Promotion of students....... eee se Apr. 
Promotion of teachers.......... be sik cin dale ene Feb. 
i ee cia cedddagseeeeeeedbetd Nov. 30; May 
Public relations of teachers’ unions.................. Nov 


20, 28; Dec. 26, 29; Jan. 28, 29; Mar. 10: Apr. 8; May 23, 
Pueblo, Colo. * ts. obiees Feb. 


Questionnaire sent to Presidential candidates. ..Oct. 24; Nov 
Quotations... . ; io Jan. 25; Apr 


Radio programs ........... ore CS 
Rating of teachers 
AFL convention on...... cena ex ...Jan. 
AFT convention on. SPO PP : : — 6 
Fond du Lac, Wis........... beceus errr 
Gary, Indiana, experience STs icacdtn ahi ate 
te a RS eee: Oct. 
New York locals on......... (At Abnes 5 elke oe Apr. 
LEI E OE EPO May 
Syracuse, N. Y., re ~ ween with. Py ERP Be er. 
West suburbs, IIl., in Dé okilae oad 
pr methods in Pon of. Jan. 23; Feb. 24; or 
Reed th ad dba étace ake dea eee May 
Re, BROUD DW... ..0.scs.0c0s. .Oct. 11; Mar. 
Report of the AFT Commission on Educational Re- 
Ere ere ieee. 4 
Regional conferences of AFT members ..Oct. 29; Nov. 6, 
Research services of government agencies, AFL on......Jan. 
Retired teachers............. eee 
a ; ricalate en’ oan ites Nov. 


Dec. 22; Jan. 23; Feb. 24; Mar. 24; Apr. 23; May 
Revocation of charters of locals. sabe de Pre |. 
..Nov. 6; Dec. 3; Feb. 4, 5; May 


Rhode Island, retirement system a we eee Ct 
I To: vecunies eo ; rie OU 
Rights of teachers, civil and professional Oct. 4, 27; Mar. 
River Rouge, Mich............. is Apr. 27; May 
Rockford, Ill. ies ceBadedawee deus ddinnd < doe eae nee an. 
Roth, Herrick ig kee hde’ 3A . Jan. 
Rules and regulations...... ...Mar. 27, 
Ruskin scholarships. . eal ea ee 
Russell, Bertrand .. ats 4 
Russian slave labor camps 7 . Apr. 
Rutgers University Mar 


Safety ...ce. a .....Apr. 16; May 
Saint Louis, Mo.... Oct. 10: Mav 
Saint Paul, Minn. x Nov. 28: Dec. 29; Apr. 15, 


Salaries of teachers. ..... "> ol 
<i meaeeeicd Oct. 9. 20: Nov. 16, 18, 22; Jan. 3, 6; Apr. 
Salary increases and schedules 


Anaconda, Mont. é Nov. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. ...- Nov. 
Dearborn. Mich. .... Dec. 
Denver, Colo. . — * 
Detroit, Mich. ... Nov 
Eau Claire, Wis... Mar. 
Fond du Lac, Wis Nov. 29; Apr. 
Kenosha, Wis. Mar. 
Kern Co., Calif. .. Nov. 
Milwaukee. Wis . Mar. 
Newark, N. J.. ....Mar. 
Perth Amboy. N. J. ...May 
Providence. R. IT. ...Nov. 
Saint Paul. Minn .. Apr. 
Superior. Wis. _. Mar. 
Tacoma, Wash. Dec. 
Trenton. N. J. Nov. 
Wisconsin. University of Nov. 


See also Salary studies 
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Mo. 
I ns. on choad ban vie ule bnuawee Mar 
Salary studies 
eS Mo os Se asec cbeieanboeanl an. 
ED i656 o 26 Dani néd ncnn alk gaceu adh eile Feb. 
EE 0 ada nea kee adie «x cw ecevieceneal nae an. 
Michigan State Federation of Teachers.............. eb. 
i US os 5 6 66 on bie aekane coebss aes Feb. 27; Mar. 
2. ng 66:4 aware dmalteniin thus educa Mar. 
i. 6 kn aihhbetawee dietade Nov. 6; Feb. 
SCHNEIDEMAN, ROSE, Democratic Education in Prac- 
 ~an6dsbs0ehe bas enue bh ne oh enae oe Nov. 
Scholarships 
EE aiinn'n ened dati added: dies Ee ee 
—n. . ELLE ee Nov. 27; Dec 
DL cwithoahe vant a bnaahed de be odd tcmbumeeee an. 
To AFT Summer Workshop............. os ieee eee 
EERO LEAS Ee Mar. 27, 
See also Democratic school administration. 
 -EEE Ono on. natele ob de 6004 ceded snacanettes Apr. 
School boards and the schools 
i ovis cub cegasd othbakwesbh scant ie Dec. 
Casey County, it diidedistcudgiaithedewsded\ awe Mar. 
I So ha sd walt ne ne da bedien an. 
i Cb cnn Gh aes neds denecdl biased banana _ 
ES bes 4 duis cess capdvohieekdesee trod Mar 
IDs van 053% be 090004 Oct. 17; Nov. 19; Apr. 23, 
See also Federal! aid. 
66 Set hires 5cmemeabwales dede ed Oct. 23; Nov. 
he Kitetires a0 se bShd TA urn oe > 00 0.deeeenen Feb. 
PE cce ek lig baneiipebsccncdxaceesetesaull Apr. 
EES SS ore May 
Seattle, Wash............ Dec. 26; Feb. 27; Mar. 28; May 
EE OND vsivvininvocnsnsocsccccenccepl Oct. 26; Feb. 
ds lined ces 6 xiim ath seekibnien Oct. 6, 31; May 
See also Democratic human relations. 
i date ents ans esc ahaldubauddcewaee Oct. 
SHAPIRO, LEO, Higher Education for All............. Feb. 
eg aR Jan. 3, 27; Mar. 30; May 
SIMONSON, REBECCA C., A Seminar in Czechoslovakia. Dec. 
Social security.......... Oct. 21, 31; Feb. 10; Mar. 2; May 
See also Pensions oe ete liy 
Socialism in Europe dint baal «Xe 4 i eh hk Dec. 
South St. Paul, Minn... ery Bt RE re rs oe RT May 
i RE aN RI a: Aa SL Pm. ° Apr. 
Spokane, Wash. ............. jd 0s Seana daneelale Nov. 
Springfield, Mass.............. oak ....+.-Nov. 26; May 
uires, Genevieve ......... ee re a, Mar 
STARR, EEE ERE Rae mer Dec. 11; May 
“Labor History Week”—Something ‘New in Newark’ . May 
ss oa sin na ie.4.5 6 rascals ae 
Stillman, Charles B............ Dec. 4; Jan. 
Strikes by teachers............. ees ee 
Student ll a cuenta uta ks<diduaadenanteeeeae May 
Student teachers organized.................0+.seeeees Mar. 
See also AFT associate membe rships. 
Substitute teachers ........ anina s0iu's den <teee Nov. 
ES ee ee Mar. 
OEE ES Py errr May 
Swedish teachers’ union publication 2 +00 nbn ee Apr. 
OS PRR rr ee ee Jan. 
Ee bees Mar. 28, 
T 
SE a ee, ae ee es ec. 
SE REO POS Oct. 23, 25; Nov. 
TASMAN, MARGARET, The Nursery School..........! Apr 
Taxation and school finance..... ..Nov. 19; Jan. 24; Apr. 
Teacher-applicants, interviewing of.................... n, 
ES, sin eiMe D ae ae Cod > da dee boo Nov. 22; in. 
ED PE eee Dec. 
ST ae » ag 
EE ee ia owe deka cee Oct. 
Internship plan............. wis « manee Oct. 25: Nov. 
Teachers’ rights........Oct. 4, 27: Feb. 30: Mar. 27: Apr. 
Teaching aids ; Apr. 9; May 
Sez also Audio-visual aids. 
Tenure, teachers’... Oct. 10, 27; Apr. 4: May 


Mo. 
Textbook selection in Chicago............... ... Dec. 
Textbooks. See Reviews. 
ER i. ccey du das enodbessudéthaseelbeeel Nov. 
(Ce RRR er Sear es. aE re an 


Toledo, O...Nov. 27; Jan. 30; Feb. 30; Mar. 29, 30; May 
Trade unions. See Labor Notes. 


PEED snagan vase ence Kdagndbkees shame icthvanee May 
Transfer policy in Dearborn, Mich................ss+: Dec. 
PL Ws Dice noe 0400seveeneece Ge tsé dees eta Nov 
Tripp, Myron nein cnews'o6ogeupe6ohcdwenbeswnaat Feb. 
Truman, President Harry S.......... Oct. 4; Nov. 17; Jan. 
Two Harbors, Bees «00 43s0esa0ns aR Censusbeuss ay 


ULRIKSSON, VIDKUNN, Four Major Subjects Head- 


line 1949 AFT Workshop PF PER ae May 
Cent, RUTH, What Do Whites Owe to Indians? . Feb. 
er | re Tee re 
PE kp Py 21, 28; Dec. 12, 16, 19; Jan. 9; Apr. 6; May 
Literature Dv hidad oo<coeedbadeeared sseran Dec. 25; r. 
iid Orn ce ced dinneddites « «heen Dec. 12, 16, 
Camas DD BOG. . cic cecddicees+cestece seen Apr. 
WE Mn occ ccbanetinaehasbus ado hateuniieel Apr 
EINE. 4.0 0'o «504 dha ipkaneson siete nanl Nov. 20; May 
FE Peet > Nov. 31; Dec 
ee a FPO PE ee Nov. 
CTD «sc cdenccesetibeisde aden eee Nov. 
BEES 0.0.00 4094450466400 60m ONtSesdbaeedae Feb. 
DE cht<noctate teueeds seth ulae kee sede Feb. 
ee Oe Es. on 0 cc dan chun ninbaanthaeeaee May 
CO ere rr Nov. 9, 21; May 
See also UNESCO. 
United States Office of Education.................e0+. Oct. 
Universal military training............... Oct. 5, 14; Dec. 
Rr oer a epee Apr. 


Vocational education. .Oct. 24; Jan. 4, 7; Apr. 5: May 5, May 


PORN GIIOD eso. c's0c i cacccench eden pr. 24, 27; 

See also eers. 
VRRORRRE GERUIINNIOM occa ccc ccgusnecces+cuneee May 
Ween GUI nc orca oh ccusasesdoaccs Dec, 28; Mar. 

Ww 
Pee TT tT eee Pee Nov. 2; Dec. 7; Apr 
Ww BE Tans on 0000 +as a 6 chan» Cee eee ay 
Washington, D. C.....Oct. 31: Nov. 30; Dec. 2; Jan. 27, 
Washington State Federation of Teachers.............. Feb. 
ane apie PS Oe Nov. 6; Feb 
Se . 56.00 «usb oo aan Dec. 26; Apr 

WE ISS LOUIS, "The Challenge of Atomic Energy..... itev 
WE, WEE oon. . cnc ccncecedeedaandnhelallaae 
West Suburbs, Ill.......... Oct. 10; Nov. 28; Dec. 30; Feb. 
WS occhaenesesscundennee «cee duh dhcokl Feb. 
8 RR a ae ee.) pee _ 
, RE eee rae Ss pr. 
Wisconsin State Federation of Teachers................ Dec. 
NE Nae sae 

sinatatcan Nov. 29; Jan. 11, 29; Mar. 27; Apr. 10; May 
2. eae re re Jan 
Co rar ee ee ee. Mar. 29; May 
Workers’ education. .Dec. 31; Jan. 2, 9; Mar. 20, 31; Apr. 2, 
Workers’ education extension service.......... Nov. is: May 
POO EO ane 

STS oS Nov. 22; Dec. 6; Jan. 28; Feb. Ran Mar. 27, 

See also Civil and professional rights of teachers. 
WII on. 00 an. csvepeubbvewss sé cacase Dec. 28; Jan. 

ER ST et are Feb. 4; Apr. 10; May 
World Federation of Trade Unions................... Mar. 

Y 

Venetians Gat, Beincé< ccanscerbedta cones Feb 
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The Tialians have a word for it— four Th, 


Yavazzo, dan muh (Ld § 0Cd- (ola 


—aAnd the “‘ragazzo” responds with the same friendly alacrity 
you find from Orono, Maine, to Los Angeles, California. 


No matter where you go, Coca-Cola is the favorite 
of people who like to play refreshed ... 
is welcomed equally during the workaday week 
by all who know how very pleasant it is to work refreshed, too. 








